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@ Squarely blocking the path to Communist domination 
of the Far East is Japan, and the citizens of the free world 
have a big stake in whether or not that country remains 
independent and pro-democratic. Richard L-G. Deverall 
warns, in “Red China’s Bid for Japan” (page 4), that Mao 
Tze-tung is doing all he can to bring Japan under his 
control. Mr. Deverall, a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., was one of 
the early pioneers in Catholic social action work in the 
United States, having been the first Executive Secretary of 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists in Detroit. He 
later worked for the United Auto Workers there. During 
_. the war he was stationed in Japan, and after 
the armistice he was assigned to labor educa- 
tion work under General MacArthur at SCAP 
headquarters in Tokyo. As Asian Representa- 
tive of the AFL’s Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee, he has spent the last three years in Japan, 
India and Indo-China, except for sporadic and 

fleeting visits to his Brooklyn home. 

Quiz kids are not to be imitated, according 
to Dr. Robert P. Odenwald, who tells par- 
ents: “Don’t Raise Your Child to Be a Quiz 
Kid” (page 28)..A psychiatrist for 30 years, 

Dr. Odenwald was from 1948 until 1953 an Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Psychiatry at Catholic University and Director of 

the university’s Child Center. Last year, with Father James 

H. Vanderveldt, O.F.M., he co-authored the book Psychiatry 

and Catholicism. Married and the father of three children. 
Dr. Odenwald received last year’s Family Catholic 
Action Award from the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. He is now in private practice in Washington, 
D.C. The illustrations for the article are the work of 
John Suzuki, a commercial artist who in his spare 
time is a painter and, as these drawings indicate, a 
magazine illustrator. 

James Knight, who wrote the article about the 
French artist and poet Max Jacob (page 20), is now 
managing editor of the Paris edition of The New York 
Herald Tribune. Knight was a co-editor of the Colum- 
bia Jester with Thomas Merton. He is married to a 
French girl whom he met while serving with the Army 
in North Africa. 

Three photographers make their first appearance in 
JUBILEE this month. David Linton, who photographed 
the “Fishing Family” (page 12) on a recent trip to New- 
foundland, is a free-lance photographer whose home is in 
New York City. His wife, Harriet, went with him on the trip 
and wrote the text which accompanies her husband’s photo- 
graphs. Three years ago, in cooperation with Drs. Herbert 
Thoms and Laurence G. Roth, Mr. Linton published a book 
entitled Understanding Natural Childbirth. Some of the 
book’s photos were originally published as the cover story 
in the January 30, 1950, issue of Life. They followed an 
expectant mother from the latter months of her pregnancy 
through the birth of her child. 

Mr. Linton shares a studio with Arthur Lavine, who 
photographed “Home on the Range” (page 50). A stranger 
to Father Cassedy and his boys, Mr. Lavine reports that 
they took him in as a member of the family during his visit. 

Harry Hamburg (“Teaching Sister,” page 50) lives in 
Newark, N. J. While he was in Japan last year with the 24th 
Infantry Division, he was in Special Services as an artist. 
After experimenting with a camera, he is now trying to 
decide between the two careers. 





The Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the 
service of the poor, the lonely, the for- 
saken. Girls between eighteen and thirty 
who have the courage to respond to 
Christ's invitation to leave all and follow 
Him may find peace and happiness in a 
life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage 
in social work, teaching, nursing and the 
care of children. Send for descriptive lit. 
erature to Sister Superior, Marillac Social 
Center, 2822 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Daugh- 
ters of Charity in Chicago who loves 
their love of God and love of their 
fellow-man. 


DISASTER VISITS 
TRAPPISTINES! 


The September hurricane in Japan 
brought much destruction to the Cis- 
tercian Monastery of Our Lady of 
Lourdes near Kobe. During the Office, 
the bell tower came crashing through 
the roof of the Chapel, letting in tor- 
rents of rain. Tiles were ripped from 
the roof and Chapel, Dormitory and 
kitchen were flooded and badly dam- 
aged. Electric wires were down; the 
granary, with the grain and straw, al- 
most completely destroyed. 

Can you spare them $5.00—or 
even $1.00—to repair the damage? 
They will remember you in their daily 
prayers and sacrifices. 





(Established in Diocese of Green Bay, 
with ecclesiastical approval.) 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please let me help the Trappistines! I 


_ enclose 
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... High rate with safety. 
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..» Membership and Indulgen- 
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in life and after death. _ 
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LETTERS 





TO THE EDITORS 


.. . It gives me genuine pleasure to 
extend sincerest appreciation and grat- 
itude to all connected with JuBILEE for 
a publication which, in format, content 
and motivation, compares favorably 
with the best of current periodicals. 
May it continue for many years to 
sound the note of joy in the hearts and 
minds of an ever-expanding reading 
public. 

ComerFrorp J. O’MALLey, C.M. 
President, DePaul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


I must tell you that JUBILEE has gone 
over big with the seminarians here at 
Glenmary. In fact, many have won- 
dered how you can put out such a good 
pictorial so cheap. 

Keep up the high standards you have 
set. I enjoyed your article on the priest 
at Downieville, Calif. The priest’s work 
reminded me of that done by our own. 
Our priests have little missions in rural 
sections of the South... 

GERALD J. PETERSON 
Glenmary Missioners 
Glendale, Ohio 


. . . The article on the UN [“The 
United Nations’—October] by Fr. 
D’Souza was certainly a fine presenta- 
tion of the work of that organization. 
... There is so much ignorance abroad 
today in regard to the work of the UN, 
and Fr. D’Souza really showed how 
“Catholic action” in the highest degree 
is above all the important factor in 
making this organization a permanent 
success. 

Mrs. Mary Gore 
Maplewood, Maine 


Congratulations on Father D’Souza’s 
article on the United Nations. Too 
many Catholic publications have been 
using the UN as the “whipping boy” 
for all the ills of the world. ... 

Mytes G. WALsH 
Elmhurst, New York 


Congratulations on your fine maga- 
zine. Only one “gripe.”” Must your can- 
did pictures on Home Life (“American 
Mother”—October] be quite so “can- 
did?” 

I would hardly compare JUBILEE with 
Woman’s Home Companion. So please, 
no more unclothed youngsters running 
around. 

Littian WOLF 
San Francisco, California 


I am wondering if you have had a 
letter of appreciation from Jamestown. 
North: Dakota, since JUBILEE has made 
its appearance here. You do have a 
group of enthusiastic readers here, and 
many of these are subscribers. 

We all enjoyed the beautifully pho- 
tographed story of “American Mother” 
in the October issue and, believe me, it 
struck a familiar chord in our commi- 
nity. It made us poignantly conscious 
of the American Mothers in our ovn 
town. We have among us several young 
families similar to the Whites, filled 
with the love of God, who are shepher:- 
ing families of six, seven and eight 
children. . . . With all of the housework. 
marketing, nose wiping and knee band- 
aging to do, these American Mothers are 
also our most active and zealous werk- 
ers in Catholic Family Movement, Cana 
Conferences, PTA, with time to act as 
our Catholic representatives in the 
League of Women Voters! 

MarjorRIE SMITH 
Jamestown, North Dakota 


I have read at once from cover to 
cover every issue as soon as I get it out 
of the mail box. It is tops for its easy 
reading and intelligent approach to 
church subjects (an approach I have 
felt was lacking in so many of our other 
Catholic monthlies). 

May I add that quite a number of 
my non-Catholic friends are fascinated 
by JUBILEE, and one young neighbor in 
particular who is in the process of de- 
ciding whether or not to embrace Cath- 
olicism. She knows the day JUBILEE is 
delivered and is usually over that eve- 
ning for the copy! ... 

Mrs. Heten La Tournerié 
New York, New York 


. .. Congratulations on the wonderful 
work that you have done so far. Keep 
it up. We have long needed a Catholic 
magazine of JUBILEE’s stature. I’ve ev- 
joyed every issue. Your articles on Saint 
Bernard, baptism, and Grailville were 
excellent though it is hard to pick a 
few articles for special praise when 
there are so many fine articles on a 
diversity of subjects. 

The good you can do in helping 
people understand the liturgy, art an! 
the church’s social teaching is treme’ 
dous ... 

James BELzER 
St. Columban’s Major Seminar 
Milton, Massachusetts 
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THE HANDMAIDS OF THE CHURCH 
serve in missionary apostolate 
in our own Southland. 


For information please write to: 


Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Road 
BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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JAPANESE REPATRIATES, like this aged 
woman, return from Communist-controlled areas 
in 1946. Some younger repatriates, thoroughly 
communized, later joined an armed uprising. 


RED CHINA’S BID 
FOR JAPAN 


JAPAN’S REDS PLAY DOWN COMMUNISM 
BUT BOOST MAO’S CHINA 


c MAY SURPRISE many Americans who remember well the invasion of China by 

the Imperial Japanese Army that today the relationship between China and 
Japan has come full circle. If Japan faces any external threat now, it is penetra- 
tion by Red China. I have discussed this with people all over Japan for the past 
year, and they seem blissfully ignorant of what is taking place. 

The mounting drive of Red China to penetrate Japan and reduce its 87,000,000 
people to colonial status is rooted deep in the history of Communism. During 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, the Japanese thoroughly defeated Russia 
and stripped her of power in Manchuria and Korea, and took over the Kuriles and 
South Sakhalin. After World War I, the Japanese sent thousands of troops into 
Siberia and would have prevented its communization had not the other Allies forced 
Japan to withdraw. 

Japanese military, naval and air power has always been the most immediate 
threat to Soviet expansion in Asia. And Japan, as the only industrialized nation 
in all Asia, has what Russia needs to complete its conquest of the East: a highly 
literate people, factories, and the technicians who know how to handle the most 
difficult of modern industrial processes. : 

During World War II, when the West thought that Stalin had “dissolved” 
the Comintern, the Soviet, of course, laid well-calculated plans for the communi- 
zation of Asia. In the city of Yenan, Mao Tze-tung and the Chinese Communists 
harbored small groups of skilled Communist leaders from Inner Mongolia, Korea, 
Indochina and Japan. Their job during the. war was to draw up the blueprints 
for the communization of their respective countries. 

Inner Mongolia fell rapidly as the Japanese surrendered. It is now more a 
Soviet than a Red Chinese area. The Civil War in Indochina was inaugurated 
as Japan surrendered, and today Moscow-trained Ho Chi-minh is dangerously 
close to bringing all of Indochina behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the end of the war, cadres of Korean Communists trained in Yenan flooded 
into all of Korea. Even before the Americans arrived, these agents had organized 
People’s Committees and an underground which laid the foundation for Commu- 
nist ‘control of North Korea and for the Civil War precipitated in 1950. 

All during World War II, the top leader of Japan’s Communist Party, Sanzo 











JAPAN’S TOP COMMUNIST, Sanzo Nozaka, returned from 
Red China in 1946 after long training under Mao Tze-tung. 


Nozaka, worked in Yenan with Mao Tze-tung. He re- 
mained there until January of 1946, when he returned 
to Japan. Before he left Yenan, Nozaka had his last 
meeting with Mao. Said China’s Communist leader: “In 
future, when Japan becomes democratic, China and Japan 
will be able to maintain a close economic relationship. 
At present, China is backward in industrial development 

. and must plan a thorough industrialization in the 
future. . . . We will need Japanese industrial and tech- 
nical advice. . . . Japan’s help will be absolutely necessary. 
. . . It is to our interest to help the Japanese stage a 
successful revolution.” 

Nozaka returned to an American-occupied Japan in 
which full civil liberties were extended to all political 
parties. This included, of course, the Communists. During 
that mad period, it was actually forbidden by Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters to attack Communism even as a 
political theory. The pre-war Communist. Party of a few 
thousand members naturally mushroomed, so that in the 
January, 1949, election it polled 3,000,000 votes. The 
press, radio, movies, stage and other media of commu- 
nication were so heavily infiltrated by skilled Communists 
that in mid-1950 MacArthur ordered a purge of 12,000 
trade union leaders in order to curb the communization 
of Japan. 


s Bines COMMUNIST DRIVE for Japan falls into two general 
periods. The first is the Russian period. The second 
—and present—period is the Red Chinese. 

The Russian period began in 1945 when the Russians 
returned to Tokyo as “allies” of the:victorious Western 
Powers. From the time they arrived in Tokyo, the Soviet 
Mission was a center of espionage and intrigue. It also 
furnished money to the Communist Party of Japan. In 
1949, the Russians returned thousands of Japanese ex- 
POWs. Some of them were thoroughly communized and 
joined with the left wing union, the Sanbetsu, in the 
first try at armed uprising in Japan. The Russian-directed 
drive backfired: the Japanese shuddered at their blood- 
shed and at the throwing of fire bottles and acid bulbs. 
By the time the Korean War broke out the Russian- 
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manipulated Communist Party of Japan was thoroughly 
unpopular. The eclipse was clinched by the fact that in 
Japan the storm troopers of the Communists were Kor- 
eans. Japanese prejudice against Koreans is strong. When 
the Koreans played their bloodthirsty part in.the Jap- 
anese riots of 1952, culminating in the May Day Riots in 
Tokyo and Kyoto, that was the political end of the Com- 
munist Party. In the October elections, every Communist 
was eliminated from the Lower House of the Diet. Since 
then the Party has gone underground, and maintains 
only surface activities that are relatively unimportant. 
Today, the Party follows the Trojan horse technique: it 
mutes Communism while boosting Red China. In Japan, 
this is an exceedingly clever tactic, and it is working. 

Meanwhile Mao -Tze-tung had completed the occupa- 
tion of the Chinese mainland. When the Kerean War 
broke out, it was apparent that the entire direction of 
Communist propaganda throughout Asia had been turned 
over to the Chinese Communists. Iwas in India at the 
time and noticed that the Communist bookstores sold 
far more of Mao’s books than those of Stalin. Magni- 
ficent magazines and newspapers poured out of Red 
China and through Hong Kong to the people of Asia, 
telling them that their Asian brothers, the Chinese, would 
“liberate” them. 

During this period, in Japan, the free trade union 
leaders from 1946 on had been battling the Communist 
Party inside their unions, and by the summer of 1949 the 
Sanbetsu, puppet of the Party, had all but collapsed. It 
looked as if Japanese labor had thoroughly rejected 
Communism. But then there came to the forefront of the 
labor movement a man named Minoru Takano, who 
had been active in the pre-war Communist student move- 
ment. During 1950, after MacArthur’s purge of leftist 
labor leaders, there was a SCAP-sponsored reorganiza- 
tion of the labor movement of Japan. The General Coun- 
cil of Japanese Trade Unions was formed during July of 
that year, and its formation happily coincided with a 
visiting mission of the ICFTU (International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions). Mr. Takano, who had 
meanwhile risen to the leadership of the new organiza- 
tion, the Sohyo, assured the visiting laborites that the 
Sohyo would support the non-Communist ICFTU as 
against the by-then discredited WFTU (World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions), a Communist front organization. 
To the ICFTU, fulfillment of this pledge would have 
meant a great deal, for Sohyo, at last count, had a mem- 
bership of 3,200,000 out of the total of 5,000,000 or- 
ganized Japanese workers. 

But late in April of 1952 Japan achieved its indepen- 
dence, and within a few months, Takano wrote in the 
Toyo Keizai Shimpo that he was angry “that our pol- 
itics, economics, morals, and law are too dependent on 
the United States of America to maintain the sovereignty 
of Japan.” Takano admitted in an article in the Asahi 
Shimbun (July 17, 1952) that he had served as the 
puppet of SCAP until independence. But, he added, “now 
that we have regained our integrity Sohyo won’t be a 
hen any longer. Now it is a duck.” 





Today the Sohyo, under Takano’s leadership, is mov- 
ing toward closer relations with the All China Federation 
of Labor, a puppet of the Communist government of 
China. The Minroren, an anti-Communist group within 
the Sohyo led by the strong and dynamic Seamen’s 
Union, is moving—slowly, because it has limited funds— 
to undermine Takano’s pro-Red position. If it succeeds, 
the chance is good that within one year a new, powerful, 
anti-Communist trade union movement will emerge in 
Japan. But right now it is a toss-up, with Takano and 
the Sohyo still on top. Its dominant position has been 
achieved very cleverly under the banner of “Left So- 
cialism” and the repeated assertion that since China is 
an Asian nation, the Japanese can be anti-Communist but 
still cooperate with the Red Chinese. 

The Chinese period of infiltration of Japan is thus 
terribly more successful than the Russian. 


pe THE PAST YEAR the Chinese plan for the re- 

duction of Japan to the status of a Chinese indus- 
trial colony has become clear. It is the same timetable 
used in China during the last three years of Kuomintang 
rule of the Chinese mainland. 

It is this: (1) Accentuating every possible economic 
dislocation in order to bring inflation and to bankrupt 
the economy prior to the Communist coup d'etat; (2) 
smearing the name of the United States and using every 
possible incident to stir up anti-American race hatred; 
(3) preventing any effective military force from stopping 
the victory of Communism; (4) infiltrating the middle 
class and the intellectuals to the extent that they “turn 
over” —i.e., accept Communism as the wave of the fu- 
ture. 

During the past year, the Sohyo has developed a wage- 
demand formula called the Market Basket Theory which 
if adopted would rather successfully bankrupt the Jap- 
anese economy. Repeated strikes have torn the fabric of 
the country. During the latter part of last year, hundreds 
of thousands of coal miners and electric power workers 
were out on a quasi-political strike that cut Japanese 
production by 25 per cent. More strikes are now planned 
to further “shake” the “reactionary regime.” This is the 
well-known technique of “sharpening” the revolutionary 
situation. (It might be fair to note here, however, that the 
Yoshida government, in sponsoring several anti-strike and 
anti-labor laws, has offended non-Communist as well as 
Communist unionists.) 

The smearing of the United States is based on our 
use of the atom bomb. During the years of the Occupa- 
tion, the Japanese were forbidden to show photographs 
of what the bomb did. As soon as the Occupation was 
lifted, the Sohyo Teachers’ Union, in cooperation with 
left wing film operators, produced a gruesome film, Child 
of the Atom Bomb. It was shown widely in Japan and 
brought a terrible reaction. This was used by the leftists 
to begin the drive to smash any friendly feelings for 
America on the part of the Japanese people, particularly 
the workers. Subsequently the leftists produced a spate 
of anti-American and pro-Communist movies. 
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ANTI-U.S. PROPAGANDA shows how Chinese Communists ex- 
ploit racial incidents in America and lampoon the distorted picture 
of American life which Hollywood movies give to Asian peoples. 


The Sohyo then sponsored the publication of the daily 
newspaper Shakai Times, which is purportedly the organ 
of the Left Socialist Party but actually is edited in 
Takano’s office. Beginning this past February, the Sha- 
kai Times devoted far more space to the lauding of Red 
China. It also mounted attacks on American military 
bases in Japan, called for a peace treaty with Red China 
and the Soviet Union, and demanded abrogation of the 
Japan-America Security Agreement. Leftist propaganda 
has been partially successful. In the April elections this 
year the Left Socialists and the Sohyo became the second 
major political force in Japan. 

Since 1945, Mao Tze-tung had retained control of 
almost 100,000 Japanese. Some were soldiers who at 
the end of World War II had surrendered in North 
China, Manchuria and North Korea. Many were tech- 


HIROSHIMA SUFFERING is re-enacted in a scene from Child 
of the Atom Bomb, made by pro-Red Japanese Teachers’ Union. 
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JAPANESE POWs return from Russia in 1949, singing the 
International. Three years later the power of Japan’s Communist 
Party reaches its peak in bloody May Day riots in Tokyo and Kyoto. 


nicians, authors, newspaper editors, and the like. 


This Spring the first of these Japanese held in Red 
China were returned. They came back quietly and every- 
one was happy—“They are not Communists,” people 
said. But soon it was apparent that Mao Tze-tung had a 
long-range plan. All of the children with few exceptions 
were heavily indoctrinated. Within a few months, a book 
was published, and widely circulated in Japan, in which 
a group of Japanese children returned from Red China 
extolled the virtues of New China and deplored the 
“colonial atmosphere” of what they consider a corrupted 
and degraded Japan. 

More repatriates have just arrived—all heavily in- 
doctrinated. Some of them report that the intellectuals 
among the Japanese in China have gone to Peking to 
work on a “special project.” In July one aspect of the 
special project was realized: publication in Peking of 
a lavishly illustrated Japanese-language biweekly, People’s 
China, which is now being distributed in Japan. As the 
Sohyo has gone all out for the Chinese Communist labor 
movement, the coincidence of events is obvious. 

As for the “turning over” of the middle class, the 
Japan Teachers’ Union, affiliated with the Sohyo, has 
rendered Red China and the Communists wonderful 
service. The importance of the Teachers’ Union cannot 
be over-estimated. In a semi-feudal country like Japan, 
the voice of the teacher is listened to both by students 
and parents. The Union has distributed to Japanese 
children daily lesson books that are so viciously anti- 
American that in one Prefecture the police confiscated 
them as subversive literature. Groups of teachers have 
researched the areas around American bases and have 
been flooding Japan with lurid and somewhat porno- 
graphic books and pamphlets describing how the Ameri- 
cans are ruining the morals of Japanese women and chil- 
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RED CHINA’S MAO is lauded in these plac- 
ards carried by marching Japanese Communists. 


dren. The aim of their smear campaign is to drive out 
all the American military bases which are today pro- 
tecting Japan. 

Recently the Japan Teachers’ Union sponsored pub- 
lication of a book of essays written by children in the 
schools of Japan. The essays contain such gems as these: 
“Whenever an American soldier comes to my mother, 
I am given 20 yen and told to get out. I cannot but hate 
the Americans.” And again, “Since the Security Forces 
came to our village, a lot of prostitutes in gay clothes 
have been here. Big girls of the village have learned to 
use toilet powder and lipstick, saying they can get more 
money in playing with American soldiers than in taking 
care of barley.” Prof. Rintaro Fukuhara of the Tokyo 
Education University, in Asahi Shimbun, wrote: “It is 
tragic to see children think and speak just like grown- 
up men... I suspect there must have been some action 
on the part of the teachers to make the children write 
about these things . . . Children were exploited . . .” 

Thus it would seem that Japan is slowly being marched 
down the path which China followed. But the good- 
humored and decent Japanese who are being taught to 
“Hate America” do not realize that the end of the road 
is a Japan that will be the industrial colony of that 
cruelest master, Red China. 





c SHOULD be emphasized that much of what the Left 

Socialists and their Communist manipulators have to 
say has a solid basis in fact. I have visited many Ameri- 
can military base areas and have found things so utterly 
deplorable that one is ashamed of what one sees. Recently 
‘in Kyushu I was in the recreation room of a quiet Jap- 
anese hotel. A paratrooper captain came walking in. 
He was very drunk. He was also stark naked. 

G.I. sex conduct and the public display of affection 
by American military personnel have offended the Jap- 
anese—and the leftists have used such disgraceful con- 
duct to embarrass the United States. Only recently, Gen- 
eral Mark Clark issued a directive to American troops 
asking them not to neck in public. The damage had al- 
ready been done. Recently a book was published—and 
it is being widely circulated by the Sohyo and the leftists. 
Called The Chastity of Japan, it is a gruesome and filthy 
description, in grim detail, of the rape and ruination of 
Japanese girls by American soldiers. 

Japan today is being softened up by the Peking prop- 
agandists. The aim is a “Go Home, Yankee” campaign 
that would result in racial disorders and force American 
evacuation of Japan. Then Red China would move in. 
Many things must be done to counter the rising tide of 
Red Chinese penetration. Most of it must be done by 
the Japanese. But America should recognize the cam- 
i paign now under way. Japan could follow China into 
_Communism.—RicHarp L-G. DEVERALL 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 











The Molloys’ house and 
outbuildings, which Jack built 
himself, stand on the 


crest of a hill above the sea. 


FISHING 
FAMILY — 









On the southeastern coast of Newfoundland, isolated 
from the outside world, lies the tiny fishing village 
of St. Shott’s. The whole economy of the town—one 
of Newfoundland’s 1,300 “outports”’—is oriented 
toward fishing. It is on the Atlantic Ocean, with such 
slight protection from the sea that its people say, “It’s 
not a proper harbor, only a bight.” But the water is 
rich in cod, and there is some good farmland, part of 
which has been wrested from the marshes and part of 
which lies in the valley of the St. Shott’s river. 

John Christopher Molloy, called “Jack” or “Jack 
Christopher,” was born in St. Shott’s 34 years ago, on 
Christmas Eve. “We were sure glad to see him,” his 
mother remembers, “with four boys dead before him.” 
He started to school in St. Shott’s two-room Catholic 
schoolhouse, but when he was only eight his father 
died, and four years later, at the age of 12, Jack went 
out in a fishing boat to help support the family. For 
the first three years he was seasick every day. “But I 
was there in the place of a man,” he says, “and I had 
to do a man’s work.” 

With the exception of a few brief periods when he 
worked elsewhere, Jack Molloy has been in St. Shott’s 
ever since. On New Year’s Day, 1951, he married 
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Bertha (“Bert”) Molloy (no close relation), and the 
couple now have two children. Martin is 214; little 
Elizabeth, named after Jack’s mother, who lives with 
the Molloys, was born five months ago. 

The Molloys, like all the families in St. Shott’s, raise 
potatoes, cabbages and turnips. They own their own 
cow, horse and sheep, and they raise hay for feed. 
But the main source of income is fishing, and every 
day that weather permits—and the market is right— 
Jack is out at sea in the motor boat Annie M. Helena. 
fishing for cod with his partners, Bernard Finlay. 
Alonso (“Lons”) Finlay, and Lons’ uncle, John Fin- 
lay. Bernard owns the boat, but they work coopera- 
tively, taking the boat’s expenses out of their joint 
earnings and dividing the profits equally. 

The waters off St. Shott’s are so treacherous that 
the area is sometimes called “the graveyard of the 
Atlantic.” Many ships have run aground and foun- 
dered on the rocky coast, and many of St. Shott’s 
people have performed heroic rescues of passengers 
and crews. Every home in the village has something 
salvaged from the sea: pitchers, dishes, signal flags, 
lumber. The wrecks are known by their cargoes—the 
beer wreck, the copper wreck, the whiskey wreck. A 
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On days when it’s too foggy to fish, Jack takes his horse and wagon to gather wood for cooking and for heating. 


All that can be found are gnarled and stunted branches. 
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A hard, isolated life... 


Life at St. Shott’s is lonely and hard. The town’s chief 
natural disadvantage, aside from its exposed coastal posi- 
tion, is its lack of wood. There are no trees in or near 
the village; to build his house, and even the picket fence 
which surrounds his property, Jack Molloy had to import 
the lumber. For his firewood he must travel some miles 
across the barrens with his horse and wagon. Some of 
his neighbors dig peat for fuel, while others buy coal to 
supplement the wood. Wood is important, since Bert does 
all her cooking on a wood-burning stove; the stove also 
provides heat through the long winters. 

There is only one auto in St. Shott’s, and taxi service 
is very expensive. Consequently, most people do not get 
out of the village very often. The closest town is Peter’s 
River, nine miles away; it is 20 miles over the barrens 
to Trepassey, the nearest town of any size. There are two 
telephones, but’ these connect only with Trepassey and 
Cape Race, where there is a telegraph station. Com- 
munication with St. John’s, Newfoundland’s capital, is 
rare except in emergencies. St. Shott’s has no plumbing 
or electricity. 








Martin accompanies his parents when they go 
haying. Hay can be made only on sunny days, and then 
only when the wind is too high for fishing. 


The thought of moving fades... 


Like many of Newfoundland’s younger men, Jack Molloy 
has several times gone away to work. When he was 20, he 
spent a year at the United States naval base at Argentia, 
where he worked his way up from common laborer to fore- 
man of reinforced concrete construction. His supervisors 
wanted him to stay, but he felt he had to return to St. Shott’s 
“because there were others at home who wanted the chance 
to leave.” Five years later, in 1945, he went off to Corner 
Brook for two years, where he worked at herring fishing. 
lumbering, and shipping for a paper company. He like: 
Corner Brook and has often thought of settling there. Nov 
that he is firmly entrenched in St. Shott’s and raising his 
family, however, the thought of moving to any other localit 
fades gradually away. 
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When Jack came back from Corner Brook, 
he began courting Bertha, who lived in Peter’s 
River. She was five years younger than he, and 
he had known her since childhood, but he had 
never before taken her seriously. During the 
five years they went together they saw each 
other every possible weekend, which meant a 
nine-mile trip each way, usually on foot. Half 
the time Jack would go to Peter’s River; the 
ither half, Bert would come to St. Shott’s, arriv- 
ing on Saturday evening and returning early 
Vionday morning. 

After their marriage they moved into the 
new house and stable Jack had built for them. 
A little over a year later, when Martin was 
about to be born, it was apparent the baby 
would have to be delivered by Caesarean sec- 
tion. Since there is no doctor in St. Shott’s, 
and since this was a major operation, Bert had 
to go to St. John’s. The doctor wanted her to 
be near adequate medical care in plenty of 
time, so on December 31, Jack bundled her 
into a sled for the 120-mile trip. She didn’t 
return until March 7. 

Martin is now a very handsome and active 
boy. He is particularly attached to his father, 
who lavishes a great deal of attention and affec- 
tion on him. Although he is rarely left alone 
and is a very sociable child, he can also play 
happily by himself for considerable periods of 
time. His only noticeable misbehavior is an 
occasional bit of jealousy toward his baby 
sister. 


Jack takes his son for a real horseback 
ride as Granny sees them off. 
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Martin, who is slightly jealous of his sister, 
tries to attract attention by swinging on the rocker 
while Grandmother Molloy changes baby Elizabeth. 








On Sundays when the pastor cannot 
get to St. Shott’s, parishioners 
gather in the church for the rosary. 


A close-knit community... 


Two of the first families to settle in St. Shott’s were named Finlay and 
Molloy, and of the 29 families who currently live there, 25 are descendants 
of one of these two original families. Almost all the headstones in the town’s 
small graveyard bear one of the two names. All the people in St. Shott’s are 
Catholics. They have their own church, but the parish of their pastor, Father 
Francis J. Mullowney, is so scattered that he gets over from Trepassey only 
once or twice a month. 

Drawn together by their family relationships, their common occupation 
and their isolated circumstances, the people of St. Shott’s depend on one 
another for their very existence. When a man is building a house, he expects 
that the other men will help him in their spare time; when his neighbor hes 
similar work to do, he will pitch in without thought of payment. 

Jack Molloy takes an active interest in community affairs. He is chairman 
of the Fishermen’s Union, secretary of the Sheepbreeders’ Association 
(which has an annual show), and president of the cooperative Credit Union. 
His experience working outside St. Shott’s makes him a natural choice to 
handle local dealings with the outside world. 


The chief source of recreation for the Molloys is an occasional square dance or a visit to the home of some friends. 








At a meeting of the 3l-member Fishermen’s Union, Chairman Molloy listens to 
a petition he’s backing, asking the government to build a new wharf which 
would help bring the much-needed pickling plant to St. Shott’s. He has gone 
to St. John’s several times in efforts to get help for the village. 


After loading the salted fish onto the truck, Jack 
and one of his partners, Lons Finlay, wash up 
in an old, water-filled dory drawn up on the beach. 


Jack helps load his fish for market. 
They have been cleaned, split, salted 
and dried in the sun on rocks. 
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Martin, waiting for his father’s return, grows weary 
of his vigil and falls asleep in his grandmother’s arms. 


The “cash crop” is cod. . . 


Dried cod is the lifeblood of St. Shott’s economy. 
But while there is still a market for it, the demand is 
not great as it once was. In some of the outports, dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of making a living as fisher- 
men, many of the younger men are leaving, and fishing 
has been abandoned. Things have not yet reached this 
pass at St. Shott’s, but conditions are far from satisfac- 
tory. At some seasons the market is so low that it hardly 
pays Jack Molloy and his partners to go out to sea. 
Some fish can be sold to plants in St. John’s as “salt 
bulk” (salted, but not dried), and lately they have 
begun pickling the fish. A private company has been 
considering building a pickling plant at St. Shott’s, 
which would help. There is also a freezing plant now 
under construction in Trepassey which will buy fresh 
fish, and this should benefit fishermen of the entire area, 
including the crew of the Annie M. Helena. 
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Jack Molloy (in the stern) 4 
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so heavy they can’t locate the fishing grounds, and must return with an empty boat. 
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MA X 


MoM” JACOB, avant garde poet, astrologer, raconteur 

and Montmartre dandy, nourished his younger 
years with ether, opium and night-long conversations 
with Pablo Picasso, Guillaume Apollinaire, André Derain, 
André Salmon and other Paris art and literary figures. 
In 1928, at the age of 52, he came to live at St. Benoit-sur- 
Loire, whose Roman-style basilica was the birthplace of 
the Benedictine order in France in the 7th century. 

Max was an immediate source of wonder for the calmly 
religious people of the village. His devotions were flam- 
boyant, his prostrations dramatic, his response to the 
Panem de Coelo explosive. His prayers were accompanied 
by tears and low moans, and when he prayed he struck 
himself sharply on the breast. 

Early every morning, he prepared the altar, served the 
first Mass (and sometimes the second), and was always 
ready to jump forward if a choir boy failed to arrive on 
time. He quickly became a familiar, if odd, figure in the 
little village, and a source of speculation for its people. 
One day, the abbé’s servant, a pious, middle-aged French- 
woman, on hearing Max exclaim fervently during a 
prayer—‘Forgive me, Lord, I am the good thief”—asked 
what kind of unusual man it was who had been placed 
among them? 

The abbé answered simply, “He’s a converted Jew.” 

The servant, like the rest of the villagers, came to love 
and respect Max, and all of St. Benoit stood by him in 
what finally was a vain attempt to protect him from the 
Germans during four tense years of the Occupation. For 
the most part, St. Benoit refused to recognize the stigma, 
in the form of a yellow star sewn onto his coat, which the 
Germans had inflicted on him. Max himself never got 
used to the label “Jew.” 

Max, a poet whose influence is still felt strongly among 
young French writers today, had lived for years in the 
Rue de Ravignan in Montmartre, where he was a generat- 


Max Jacob as a Montmartre dandy 


ing force in the artistic and literary movement at the turn 
of the century. Picasso lived a few doors away, and the 
pair formed the nucleus of a band of poets and painters 
which made Montmartre the headquarters of a new and 
exciting artistic life. 

Fancy dresser, constant talker, actor, painter, singer 
of off-color songs and near-addict of a number of drugs, 
Max roamed the Butte at night with his friends and eked 
out a small living with poetry, and with a fortune-telling 
racket which attracted Paris society to the Rue de Ravig- 
nan. He wrote constantly during the day in his small, 
badly lit room, steadily filling a small trunk with scribbled 
poems which he rarely sent to the publishers. It was only 
because of repeated pleas from Guillaume Apollinaire 
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This photo, the last ever taken of Max, 
was made in 1943 in St. Benoit-sur-Loire. 








that he finally assembled the volume of Cornet a Dés, his 
best collection, 

On October 7, 1909, something happened to Max. In 
his own words: “I came back from the National Library, 
put away my briefcase, looked for my slippers, and when 
| raised my head there was someone on the wall! There 
was someone! There was someone on the tapestry! My 
flesh fell to the floor! I was undressed by a clap of 
‘thunder! Oh, imperishable moment! Oh, truth, truth! 
lhe celestial body is on the wall of the poor room! Why, 
Lord? Oh, forgive me! It is in a landscape, in the land- 
scape I painted. But Him, what beauty, elegance and 
:weetness! His shoulders, His walk! He has a-robe of 
yellow silk with blue ornaments. He turns around and I 
see the peaceful and shining face . . .” 

Max visited a priest the following day at the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, but was greeted with laughter 
when he asked to be baptized. He began frequenting 
churches, and in 1914 he discovered Notre Dame of Zion, 
founded for the conversion of Jews by a converted Jew, 
Marie-Alphonse Ratisbonne. Max was baptized on Feb- 
ruary 18th of that year and received the name of Cyprian. 

For years, Max’s Montmartre friends treated his vision 
as a joke. There was a story that Max saw another vision 
of the Blessed Virgin at the Sacre-Coeur. According to 
the story, the Virgin appeared to Max and said: “How 
ugly you are, my poor Max.” Max is said to have replied, 
“Not as ugly as all that, good Blessed Virgin,” and to 
have left the church angrily. Picasso, Max’s godfather at 
his baptism, wanted to give Max the name “Fiacre,” 
guardian saint of gardeners. 


M*: FIRST VISIT to St. Benoit-sur-Loire, where the 

bones of Saint Benedict are said to rest, was in 
1922, when he came for a month, stayed for two in the 
presbytery, and finally had to move out when the abbé 
told him he had other guests coming. After six years of 
travel and a return to “Paris and its attractions,” Max 
came back to St. Benoit in 1928, took a modest room in 
the house of a local storekeeper and remained there until 
1944. 

Max lived a simple life of meditation, devotion and 
prayer in his 16 years at St. Benoit, interspersed by visits 
from old friends and from young poets, all of whom were 
taken on a visit to the basilica by their host, and all of 
whom received regularly afterwards one of the medita- 
tions which Max wrote every morning before going to 
Mass. 

He quickly became part of the spiritual life of the 
village, wishing to remain there, in the vicinity of the 
basilica, until his death. The first rumble of trouble came 
in 1940, however, when he learned that his sister had 
been, arrested by the Germans. Then it was his brother- 
in-law’s turn: He talked constantly about his sister, fear- 
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Self-portrait, 1938 
















ing that, without the Faith, she would not be able to 
strengthen herself with prayer. He had no doubts about 
his own fate and often said, “I will die a martyr.” 

The Gestapo’s first visit to Max occurred in 1940. He 
had been seen by German officers as he was leaving the 
basilica, and questions were asked immediately of the 
abbé. The Germans said that Max, being “of Jewish race, 
must disappear.” The abbé answered that “we, as priests, 
are disciples of Jesus Christ, who commands us to love 
all men.” 

Nevertheless, the Gestapo came to Max’s room in 
November of that year and subjected him to a long inter- 
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Jacob, by Picasso, 1906 
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Max lived next to the Benedictine abbey at St. Benoit-sur-Loire 
until he was seized by the Gestapo in 1944. 


In a gag picture, dated 1909, a friend shines 
Max’s shoes while the bootblack turns 


out his pockets in a vain search for money. 


rogation on his life, his books, his political opinions, his 
painting, his conversion, and his thoughts on National 
Socialism. They left with the warning that Max must wear 
his yellow star at all times and “keep quiet.” 

The yellow star was a burden for Max, from the early 
days, when the children of St. Benoit pointed their fingers 
at him in the streets, saying, “He’s one,” to later times 
when he would refuse for long periods to see his friends 
outside St. Benoit—at the usual meeting places in Orleans 
or Montargis—because he was afraid both of wearing the 
insignia, and of being discovered without it. After the 
first days of curiosity, the people of St. Benoit paid no 
attention to the insignia, the only one in the village. One 
of Max’s fondest thoughts was of the carpenter who, as 
he bicycled to work early every morning, yelled beneath 
his window, “Max, you’re my pal.” 

Local loyalty to him was proved on the day that French 
police came to see that Max was still in St. Benoit, and 
that he regularly wore his insignia. Unfortunately, that 
day Max had forgotten his coat with the insignia when 
he left his room to go to the basilica. The French police 
graciously allowed themselves to be taken by a round- 
about way to the basilica, while the abbé rushed a boy to 
Max’s room for the coat. Max was wearing the coat when 
the police finally arrived. 


OR THREE more years, Max continued a life of devo- 

tion and prayer, marked now, however, by thoughts 
of the ever-impending descent of the Gestapo, He still 
received friends, and his mail was the biggest in the 
village; it may have been this which finally caused the 
suspicion that ended in his arrest. On February 24, 1944, 
the men in the ersatz leather coats came to his room 
again and ordered Max to follow them; they lied, “You'll 
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A portrait of Max by Modigliani 


be back soon.” Max left with them, and believing them, 
carried no overcoat or blankets to keep himself warm. 

From Orleans, he was allowed to write to a young poet 
of that city, Jean Rousselot, that he “undoubtedly was en 
route for Le Drancy,” a prison camp for Jews near Paris, 
and that Jean Cocteau should be informed. The train 
carrying Max had left Orleans before Rousselot was able 
to argue his way into the military prison. 

Rousselot immediately informed Cocteau, Picasso, 
Salmon, Sacha Guitry and other friends who he thought 
could do something for Max, and appeals were made for 
him both to the French government and to the Germans. 
Meanwhile, Max had been able to slip a letter into the 
hands of a policeman at the Gare d’Austerlitz in Paris. 
Addressed to Canon Fleureau at the basilica, it said: 
“Please excuse this letter from a drowning man, written 
through the kindness of the police. I hasten to tell you 
that I will be at Drancy in a few hours. I have several 
conversions started. I have confidence in God and in my 
friends. I thank Him for the martyrdom which is begin- 
ning. I am forgetting no one in my constant prayers.” 

It was the last word his friends heard from Max. Two 
weeks later, an official letter announced that he had died 
a week before, on March 6th, at the age of 68. Scantily 
clothed on the train and at the prison camp, he quickly 
caught pneumonia and died after three days of care by a 
fellow inmate, a Jewish doctor. 

Another inmate has written of Max’s last days at the 
camp. “What should be said above all,” she reported, “is 
that he wanted to die. He did not fight for an instant. He 
abandoned himself totally and calmly . . . because death 
was the only thing in life he still wanted.” 

“We did everything to encourage him to live,” she 
added. “We told him he was going to be freed, that his 
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friends were working for him, that Tristan Bernard, for 
example, had been released. He answered softly, ‘I’m with 
God.’ : 

“Max expressed a single desire. He wanted to die as 
a Catholic. He made this request with great tact and 
discretion, in order not to hurt us Jews. He said, ‘You 
understand, I’ve given my life to this passion.’ ” 

Max was buried at Ivry, along with thousands of other 
victims of Nazi prison camps, and later his body was 
moved to St. Benoit-sur-Loire. That same year, in Sep- 
tember, 1944, the Benedictines came back to the basilica 
after an absence of 42 years, to live and pray in a monas- 
tic order which Saint Benedict had founded centuries 
ago.— JAMES KNIGHT : 
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Pilgrims honor Saint Joseph at his shrine at the sanctuary. Plaques commemorate incidents in his life. 


Twenty minutes by car from downtown 
Portland, Oregon, on a high bluff overlooking 
the Columbia River Valley; stands the Sanc- 
tuary of our Sorrowful Mother. Dedicated to 
Mary, the Mother of Men, it is the world’s only 
shrine to motherhood. 

The heart of the sanctuary is the tree-framed 
grotto (right), a cavern 50 feet high, 30 feet 
wide and 30 feet deep set into the solid granite 
cliffside. Here, once a month, but especially on 
every Mother’s Day and on the major feasts 
of Our Lady, solemn high Mass is sung in a 
setting of impressive natural beauty. 

The sanctuary itself has been laid out to 
conform with the topography of the 58-acre 
site. On the lower level are the grotto, an out- 
door Way of the Cross, the administrative 
buildings and the parking lot. Atop a pillar 
on the 150-foot cliff which rises sheer above 
the grotto stands a statue of Mary, the Mother 
of Men. The statue dominates the upper level, 
where a Via Mairis commemorates, in seven 
shrines, the Seven Sorrows of Mary. Here also 
is a marble statue of Saint Joseph, standing in 
a little grove and surrounded by plaques mark- 
ing various incidents in his life. There is also 


A SHRINE TO MOTHERHOOD 


a tiny chapel in honor of Saint Anne, Mary’s 
mother, which stands on the spot where an 
outdoor altar was erected for the Marian Con- 
gress in 1934, 

The Sanctuary was formally established in 
1924 by Father Ambrose M. Mayer, of the 
Order of the Servants of Mary. Priests and 
brothers of this order, who still operate the 
sanctuary, are popularly known as Servites, and 
they are the spiritual sons of seven young men 
to whom Our Lady appeared in Florence, 
Italy, on the Feast of the Assumption, 1233. 
The order which she later directed them to 
establish has since spread throughout the world, 
its special purpose being to foster devotion to 
the Mother of Sorrows. The best-known Ser- 
vite foundation in this country—and the head- 
quarters of the order’s American Province— 
is the church of Our Lady of Sorrows in Chi- 
cago, center of the famous Perpetual Novena 
of Our Sorrowful Mother. 

The sanctuary, which is open all year around, 
attracts some 500,000 visitors every year, and 
in its guest register are the names of people 
from all over the United States, as well as from 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 
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“tiara 2,000 years ago in Sparta, children with 

physical defects were left exposed in the woods 
to become the victims of wild beasts. Today we regard 
such a practice with horror, and pride ourselves on 
the modern scientific treatment and care we give to 
those with physical defects. We go to great lengths 
to provide means to overcome their handicaps and to 
find a suitable place for them in society. But what 
about those children with mental problems? 

The. situation is far different. True, we are more 
subtle in our treatment than were the Spartans. How- 
ever, we expose them just as surely. We expose them 
psychologically in their earliest years to a society 
which is geared to “quiz-kid” standards, driven by 
an unreasonable worship of factual information. The 
result is often an individual who is dismayed to find 
that society has no place for him. The psychological 
trauma caused by recognition of one’s unfitness can 
be devastating. 








This is the situation not only of those with a 
mentality somewhat below normal but even for those 
of average intelligence. Every student of psychology 
and psychiatry is impressed by the tension and anxiety 
evidenced by persons subjected to experimental test- 
ing. Students are frightened and worried about the 
importance of an intelligence test. Such an emotional 
response to psychological testing proves that the sub- 
jects fear to admit their only average abilities and 
their limitations. These individuals realize the impor- 
tance society attaches to the results of intelligence tests, 
an importance which may decide success or failure 
in later life. 

Parents participate in this modern mania by search- 
ing their infant’s behavior for signs of intellectual 
precocity. They buy their child encyclopedias even 
before he can read his little picture books. They pur- 
chase a television set in order to develop and broaden 
his information. They beam at him when he displays 
any mental acumen, especially if others are present to 
witness it. And the child soon learns cunningly to 
use these displays of intelligence to please his parents 
and thus win attention and favors. 

We all know the parent who demonstrates: over- 
concern and boastful pride in his child’s intelligence, 
causing within the child a similar over-concern that 
blocks his normal emotional maturity. Some parents 
push their children in every way possible, not leaving 
them enough time for play and relaxation, depriving 
them of the natural fun of childhood. In the majority 
of these cases the parents themselves are psychologi- 
cally insecure, otherwise they would not have the urge 
to fit their children with such rigid perfectionism to 
the mold cast by society. 

A teacher referred to me a fourteen-year-old boy 
with an IQ of 180. The boy was not a disciplinary 
problem; he was well behaved. His scholastic record, 
however, was poor—just passing. The boy’s father 
must have had an above-average IQ, but though he 
had been a policeman for 20 years, he had never 
earned a promotion. The mother, of average intelli- 
gence and normal personality, was deeply disappointed 
in her highly intelligent husband who had proved a 
“failure.” As a compensation she was pushing her only 
son to extremes that stunted his normal development. 
He was a bewildered, frustrated “‘little man.” This is 
a frequent clinical finding. When parents push a child 
too intensively toward high-level intellectual perform- 
ance, the ironic result is a direct reduction in the 
child’s scholastic success. A child thus forced by his 
parents develops a resistance to study, just as forced 
feeding causes behavior problems in eating. 

We all know of the children three and four years 
old who learn to spell the most difficult words, are 
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trained in reading and writing, and at an early age 


appear on radio and television shows. Their specious, 
almost uncanny store of information must have been 
acquired in hours that would have been better spent 
in a normal childhood that fitted them for abundant 
living in a competitive but cooperative world. I know 
an individual who at the age of five was admired as 
a wonder-child. In school-life he refused to perform 
regular tasks like homework, because he had been told 
so often that he was “gifted.” At twenty-five, the 
“wonder-child” had no job and no life objective. 

There are also the children of only average or just 
below average intelligence whose relatives create in 
them an intense desire to excel in their studies. This 
results in an anxiety and an emotional strain which 
inhibit the child’s capacity. 

I am reminded of two sisters, the older one pretty 
and exceptionally “smart.” The other one, two years 
younger, plain looking and a little above average in 
intelligence, always trailed four years behind her bril- 
liant sister in school. The younger girl succeeded in 
getting fairly good grades by constantly applying 
herself to her books. Her family continually urged 
her on to emulate her sister. Her school grades, which 
were above the average of half of her class, only filled 
her with bitterness because they weren’t “excellent.” 
Her sister considered her stupid and she came to be- 
lieve it herself. All fun was left out of college life 
because she had no time for anything except study. 
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Even the courses that might have been easy were just 
other obstacles to be conquered. When she-graduated 
with honors in some subjects, but certainly without 
obtaining a Phi Beta Kappa key, she was disillusioned, 
bitter, and contemptuous of her ability. Fortunately, 
she obtained a job for which she was exactly fitted, a 
little better fitted than the other applicants ever could 
have been, and she developed into an assured, delight- 
ful woman. But this is rarely the fate of a child 
pushed too far. 

The second principal source of this over-emphasis 
on high intelligence is found in the school. With few 
exceptions our school system is highly competitive. 
Student competes against student for high scholastic 
honors, for scholarships, for admittance to the post- 
graduate professional school, prizes too often awarded 
solely on the basis of scholastic achievement, without 
consideration of personality superiority. School com- 
petes against school as student representatives enter 
national spelling-bees, mathematical contests or essay 
competitions. Thus, in school as well as at home, chil- 
dren of lesser or even average intelligence are looked 
down upon as second-class individuals, for it is only 
those of superior intelligence who are “the most likely 
to succeed,” who “bring credit” to themselves, to their 
class, to their teacher and to their school. On the other 
hand, children of superior intelligence often become 
real problems in the school because of their lack of 
emotional stability and maturity. 
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Agee SOURCE of undue emphasis on intelligence 

comes from our society. Not only is there an 
attitude of ridicule for those who are mentally slow, 
but there is also the idolatrous worship of the achieve- 
ments of the “kids” on quiz programs. Books which 
are compilations of unrelated facts and figures in 
sports, history, politics and other fields are immensely 
popular. Fourthly, the popularization of psychology 
has made the “inferiority complex” a term of the 
streets, and the wide-scale use of intelligence tests by 
the armed services has made everyone start secretly 
measuring everyone else’s IQ. Finally, there is in the 
modern mind an equating of intelligence and morality, 
so that anyone who appears to be intellectually su- 
perior (as evidenced by worldly success) is accepted 
as a model of the virtuous life. It comes as a profound 
shock when a convicted scoundrel or murderer proves 
to be a person with a high IQ. 

Certainly, this does not mean that the highly in- 
telligent child is handicapped by his undeniable talents. 
He may become one of the great leaders of the future, 
an eminent statesman, a great inventor, a learned 
savant, an unexcelled builder. What I am emphasizing 
is the tendency of parents and of teachers to over- 
stress his-exceptional“ability, to urge him’ on to too- 
early, superficial achievement, making him an intel- 
lectual robot, instead of assigning him tasks which 
will develop in him a well-rounded, admirable person- 
ality prepared to offer the world his best in an age 
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when such ability is greatly needed and highly 
rewarded. 

What can be done to remedy this exploitation of the 
superior child? How can we prevent this over- 
emphasis on the value of factual intelligence? 

The limitations of intelligence tests must be recog- 


nized and their results not used either to over-rate or 
to stigmatize anyone. Originally it was hoped and 
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believed that the development and application of in- 
telligence tests would lead to the ultimate solution of 
all social and educational problems. In time, we learned 
that these accepted tests of intelligence furnish merely 
an estimate of an individual’s intellectual capacity in 
certain fields. Some feeble-minded individuals have 
astonishing memories and some have considerable cre- 
ative ability. Special tests have been devised to measure 
particular aptitudes in handicrafts, artistic skill and 
inventiveness. So-called personality tests measure in- 
dividual reactions to unusual stimuli, measure the 
emotions and capabilities such as leadership and execu- 
tive ability. All these man-made and man-evaluated 
tests are accurate only within a certain range of cases 
where there is an accumulation of factual informa- 
tion, a certain amount of ability to apply that infor- 
mation to certain proposed situations, a quick reac- 
tion-time (in the case of intelligence tests), and a 
certain amount of latent skill in one or more direc- 
tions (in aptitude tests). All these are of a certain 
amount of value in indicating abilities which may be 
developed in the individual, and are frequently a help 
to guidance counselors. The danger in their use lies in 
placing too great an emphasis on the value of their 
findings, too great a dependence upon what they seem 
to indicate. They do not measure personality itself, 
the inner drive, the deep motivation toward good or 
evil, the repressions, the imaginings and desires, the 
enduring moral virtue within or its lack, that can 
make or mar the future possibilities of the individual. 

Thus, in family training, in educational work, and 
in our social outlook, we must emphasize that meas- 





urable intelligence is not everything, Parents must 
teach their children to observe the moral law, to live 
at peace with God and their fellow man, and to use 
well those talents entrusted to them. Children should 
be trained, likewise, to recognize and accept their 
own limitations and to direct their lives within the 
scope of their own abilities. 
Our educational system should have as its main 
function the development of all abilities which are 
necessary for a wholesome personality. Competitive 
tests and scholarships should be reduced:to a mini- 
mum, Education should be concerned more with the 
development of the whole personality than with sim- 
ple factual learning. Emphasis should not be placed 
on intelligence alone but on helping each child to 


























develop into a happy, useful member of society at his 
own intellectual level. 

Society should not value only the factor of intelli- 
gence. Rather it should esteem the whole individual, 
the maturity of his personality, his moral integrity, 
and his willingness to contribute to the welfare of 
the community. There is a distinction between the 
ability to do school-work and the ability to lead a 
happy, constructive life as a member of society. A 
number of persons below normal in intelligence can 
become socially useful and adjusted if they are just 


given a chance to prove their own worth. Society 


should find a satisfying place for everyone to do his 
share instead of looking to the intellectual supermen 
for every accomplishment. 
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In this 15th-century illumination oj Saint Augustine’s city OF GoD, the 
saints in heaven see the earth they have left behind represented by a 

city divided into seven sections—the seven capital sins and their 

opposite virtues. Clockwise from the top are Lust and Chastity, 

Gluttony and Temperance, Covetousness and Liberality, Sloth and Diligence, 
Anger and Meekness, Envy and Brotherly Love, Pride and Humility. 


ALL SAINTS DAY 


In this medieval painting, the artist has depicted the Kingdom of Heaven and 
that of earth as two walled cities closely neighboring one another. The concep- 
tion may seem quaint to 20th-century minds, but in it the artist has captured 
two important truths. The first is that while we are on earth we live in a great 
arena, where we fight a daily battle against the capital sins. If we win, we join 
the glorious procession of saints in the Kingdom of God. If we lose, the devils 
wait outside the arena to claim the souls of the damned. The second truth is 
this: heaven is not so far from earth as our everyday worries and our lack of 
peace would lead us to believe. In our lifetime we are members of the Church 
Militant, and we are associated by Baptism with the glorious company of the 
blessed, who have won the fight and joined the Church Triumphant. 

On November Ist, when we celebrate the Feast of All Saints, the Introit of 
the Mass bids us to “Rejoice . . . in the Lord, as we keep holiday in honor of all 
the saints; whose feast makes angels joyful and sets them praising the Son of 
God.” If it is a feast to make angels joyful, their joy is one which we can share, 
for the saints are at once an evidence that human nature, aided by grace, can 
be victorious, and a pledge that in our own struggle for victory we are not 
without friends at the throne of God. 

It is curious, as Clare Boothe Luce pointed out in her introduction to Saints 
for Now, that “A Saint can go out of fashion in one century and come in again 
in another, as the world’s understanding of his life wanes or waxes.” There 
seems to be a revival of interest in the saints, as the recent spate of books 
about them suggests. And it is interesting to note which saints are currently “in 
fashion.” An age which worships wealth and security is turning again to Saint 
Francis of Assisi, who gave up one and disdained the other; in an age engrossed 
in material things there is a new interest in great mystics like Teresa of Avila 
and John of the Cross; at a time when “success” is the ultimate goal in life, 
people are turning to Saint Benedict Joseph Labre—“the tramp of God”—who 
by all worldly standards was the most dismal of failures. The explanation for 
the popularity of these saints may lie in the fact that in seeking first the world’s 
goals we have found only frustration. They, seeking first the Kingdom of God, 
gained perfect peace and won the only goal worth reaching. 

In our struggle to reach the same goal, we have the intercession not only of 
the canonized saints whom Maitre Francois has pictured here; and whose feasts 
dot the Church calendar throughout the year. We have also the prayers of those 
of our own departed relatives and friends who, having emerged victorious. in 
the same struggle which still enmeshes us, now enjoy the perfect happiness of 
heaven. Them, too, we honor on this feast; of them, too, we ask assistance. 
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Ranks of flickering candles mark the graves of the dead on the 
Mexican island of Janitzio. The Indians keep an all-night watch 
for the dead, bringing with them gifts of food and flowers. 


ALL SOULS DAY 


On the day after the feast of All Saints, the Church asks us to remember 
the souls of the faithful departed. Yesterday we looked to heaven and asked 
the saints to intercede for us. Today—and every day—the members of the 
Church Suffering, helpless to advance their own cause save through con- 
tinued suffering, look to us to intercede for them, that their pain may cease 
and their enjoyment of the Beatific Vision begin. . 

On the small, hilly island of Janitzio, in Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico, live the 
Christian Tarascan Indians, a tribe of poor fishermen. Each year, on the 
feast of All Souls, they celebrate an old custom. In the cemetery on the night 
before the feast they keep watch for the dead. As this picture and the one on 
the following pages show, they bring with them a supply of tall candles to 
last through the long night. They also cook the dead person’s favorite dishes 
and bring them to the cemetery. in large covered baskets. In front of the 
cemetery’s chapel they erect a great wooden cross and decorate it with 
wreaths of marigold, the flower of the dead. Even the deceased persons who 
have no living relatives to keep the watch at their graves are not forgotten: 
in the chapel a catafalque is set up, and on it the living place their gifts of 
corn, fruit and flowers. 

To people who live in a more sophisticated culture, such a practice may 
seem barbarous, for it is a pagan custom baptized by the Church. But here 
at Janitzio, in the cemetery during the night watch, amid the flickering 
of lighted candles and the murmur of prayers, the observer is struck with a 
powerful reality: these people feel keenly their unity with the dead in the 

-Communion of Saints. We who live in a much more hurried and worried 
world storm heaven with prayers of petition for ourselves, but we often 
forget the souls in Purgatory. At Janitzio, the living do not forget, and in 
addition to the prayers for the departed, some small symbols of comfort are 
offered. For the Poor Souls, as for the saints in heaven, the struggle in the 
arena is over; unlike the saints, their happiness has not yet been won. 





Wrapped warmly against the coldness of the November night, 


Indian women keep watch at the graves of their dead. 


The vigil which these Indian women keep at 
the graves of their departed relatives is not with- 
out hope. In the epistle said in the Mass on the 
day of burial, Saint Paul says: 

“Brethren: make no mistake about those who have 
gone to their rest; you are not to lament over 
them, as the rest of the world does, with no hope 
to live by. We believe, after all, that Jesus under- 
went death and rose again; just so, when Jesus 
comes back, God will bring back those who have 
found rest through him. This we can tell you as 
a message from the Lord himself; those of us 
who are still left alive to greet the Lord’s coming 
shall not reach the goal before those who have 
gone to their rest. No, the Lord himself will come 
down from heaven to summon us, with an arch- 
angel crying aloud and the trumpet of God sound- 
ing; and first of all the dead will rise up, those 


who died in Christ. Only after that shall we, who 


are still left alive, be taken up into the clouds, be 
swept away to meet Christ in the air, and they 
will bear us company. And so we shall be with 
the Lord for ever. Tell one another this for your 
consolation.” 
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THE PATHLESS NIGHT 
This triptych of the Three Kings and the nativity 


scene, the work of artist Frank Kacmarcik, is 
distributed by Berliner and McGinnis at 20¢ each. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


VeVu gauss 


These two cards, designed by W illiam Orgill, are 
sold through the Carillon Press (formerly the Catholic 


Artists’ Guild). The card above is 10¢, the one below, 5¢. 


New cards emphasize 


the birth of Christ 


Since America’s first Christmas cards were lithographed 
and sold by Louis Prang in Boston in 1875, the custom of 
sending cards to relatives and friends has grown enormously. 
Next month, according to reliable estimates, Americans will 
mail out nearly two billion of them—an average of 50 cards 
per family. 

In recent years, Christians of all denominations have 
raised a justifiable protest over the large number of cards 
which ignore the fact that on December 25th we celebrate 
the central fact of human history: the birth of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Even many of the so-called “religious” cards 
generally available have been of the sentimental, pietistic 
variety. 

For the past few seasons, however, several Catholic firms, 
many individual Catholic artists and some art museums 
have been distributing cards which combine spiritual sig- 
nificance with observance of the highest artistic standards. 
For the benefit of those of its readers who want to send 
greetings which convey the real spirit of Christmas, JUBILEE 
here reproduces some of those available. Addresses of sup- 
pliers and retailers will be found on page 62. 








Jean Charlot’s nativity scene includes 
the animals of Bethlehem’s stable. 
(Community Arts, 10¢.) 





Patricia K. Watters emphasizes an 
ancient title of Christ, “Root of 
Jesse.” (Berliner & McGinnis. 15¢.) 


This abstract Madonna and 
Child is by Gene Tarpey. 
(Community Arts, 10¢.) 


GLORIA 


mafissnisDeo, 
ecinterra 
fominibus 


The design above, by William Orgill for the 4 
Carillon Press, sells for 5¢;,the one at TO ta) iS i 
right is sold by the Sower Press at 15¢. le 














Frederick Breydert has surrounded 
Christ and Mary with musicians. 
(Carillon Press, 15¢.) 


4 
William Cladek made this design, ae 
which the Pio Decimo Press sells for 10¢. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art distributes 
a full-color miniature (at left) from a 
medieval Book of Hours for 40¢; the 
reproduction below, from a 15th-century 
woodcut, retails for 10¢. 





Among the Chicago Art Institute’s offerings 
are a black-and-white reproduction of a Durer 
woodcut (above) at 5¢, and a 14th-century 
Spanish nativity scene in full color at 25¢. 








ty nd it came to pass thatin those- 
sits $ days there went out a decree 
UNS from Cesar Augustus;that the 
whole world should be enrolled, 
$ S This enrolling was first made 
p t by Cyrinus the governor of 
, Syria, And all went to be- 
enrolled, ee 
went up from Galilee out of the city of Nazareth into 
Judea, to the city of David which is called Bethlehem, 
because he was of the house and family of David, to be 
enrotled with Mary his espoused wife, who was with 
child, And i came to pass, that when they were there 
her days were accomplished, that she should be de~ 
livered, And she brought forth her first-born son 4’ 
wrapped him up in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger: because there was no room for them in. 
the inn, And there were in the same country shepherds 
watching and keeping night-watches over their flock, 
_ And behold an angel of the Lord stood by themand 
the brightness of God shone round about them,and 
they feared with a great fear, And the angel said to 
them; Fear not ; for behold I bring you good tidings 


This hand-lettered card, featuring 
Saint Luke’s Christmas gospel, 
was designed by William Cladek. 
(Pio Decimo Press, 20¢.) 














This simple Madonna and Child 
is the work of Ric Howard. 
(Carillon Press, 15¢.) 


Reproductions of Robert Austin’s “F light into Egypt” 
and of a 14th-century Florentine brocade are 
available at 15¢ each from the Brooklyn Museum. 





Angels hover above the stable in a 
design by Lauren Ford. (Mariart, 10¢.) 
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THE CHRISTMAS PARTY, by John Leach 





1% lb. beef suet, chopped 
Y% lb. all-purpose flour, sifted 
Y% Ib. bread crumbs 
34. 1b. brown sugar 
2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ground allspice 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 
1% lbs. raisins—any kind 
4 lb. diced candied citron 
% Ib. diced candied orange peels 
% lb. diced candied lemon peels 
8 eggs, beaten 
2 lemons—grated rind and their juice 
2 oranges—grated rind and their juice 
1% pt. Sherry or Port wine 


PV D DING. we now 


There was a time in England when the first Sunday of 
Advent was known as “Stir-up Sunday.” The Gospel of 
the day called upon the Lord to “Stir up thy power, we 
beseech thee . . . and come.” But it was on this day too. 
that housewives stirred up their plum puddings in prepa- 
ration for the coming Feast of Christmas. The pudding, 
filled with the good things of the earthly world, repre- 
sented Christ, who would bring with Him the good things 
of the heavenly world. At one period, the plum pudding, 
a symbol of a Papist past, was banned by England’s 
Puritans, but like many good things of the world, it sur- 
vived and is still an honored custom. 

JUBILEE’S recipe was obtained from Adolph Paganuzzi, 
chef of Gatti and Ruggieri’s pastry shop in New York. 
Mr. Paganuzzi, who is accustomed to making a hundred 
or two hundred pounds of pudding at a time, reduced his 
recipe to housewifely proportions, although he refused to 
translate it into terms of cups and quarter cups. No good 
cook, he says, would think of using such a vague meas- 
urement as a “cup”—there’s no telling how badly packed 
the cup might be. 

This recipe—which like all plum pudding recipes 
has no plums—makes about five pounds. The ingredients 
cost $2.59. A three-quart tin may be obtained from 
almost any department or hardware store, but a coffee 
can, a pudding mold, a double boiler or even a bowl 
(covered tightly with parchment or aluminum foil) may 
be used. : 


ADOLPH PAGANUZZI’S PLUM PUDDING 


Into a bowl mix and work together all the ingredients 
one at a time, in the order in which they are listed 
above. When they are well amalgamated, pour the mix- 
ture into a well-greased can (or other utensil), cover, 
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and seal tight. Steam in large, covered kettle, roaster or 
similar utensil and let simmer for at least five hours. 
When done, the pudding can be served at once, or may 
be stored away for future use. It can be served with any 
sauce desired, such as fruit, rum, brandy, raisin, vanilla 
or any other. Liquid sauces are better than semi-liquid. 


Hard Sauce 
¥% lb. butter ; 1 egg yolk 
¥% lb. powdered sugar 1 pinch ground nutmeg 
Cream butter and sugar, then add egg yolk and nutmeg. Place in 
refrigerator; when solid it is ready. 
Vanilla Sauce 
1 pt. milk 3 oz. sugar 
3 egg yolks 2 tsps. vanilla flavor 
Beat yolks and sugar and flavoring in a bowl. Then bring the 
milk to a boil and pour over the egg mixture, stir well and the 
sauce is ready. 
Fruit Sauce 
1 pt. water 2 slices of canned pineapple, 
1% |b. sugar diced 
1 large apple, peeled & diced % |b. muscat raisins 
\% |b. dry figs diced 
juice one lemon 
Boil water, sugar and juice of lemon. Add all fruits and let 
simmer for % hour. This sauce is best if prepared a few days be- 
fore use, and kept in a cold place to prevent fermentation. 


Raisin and Wine Sauce 
1 pt. Port or Sherry wine % lb. brown sugar 
% |b. midget raisins 2 cloves 
% lemon 
Soak raisin, lemon, and cloves overnight in sweetened wine. 
Bring to a boil. Remove lemon rind before serving. 
Rum Sauce 
1 small stick cinnamon 
1% }b brown sugar Rind of 4 orange 
2 bay leaves % pt. rum 
Place all the ingredients in a glass jar and let stand together 
for a few days. Bring to a boil, strain and serve over the pudding. 


1 pt. Sherry wine 
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Following the Hindu custom which prohibits 
wearing shoes in a holy place, Father 
Abraham sits barefoot and cress-legged as 
he reads his Bible on the veranda. 


( / bebrarvn 


On the barren slope of a hill in the state of 
Madras in India, a group of holy men are en- 
gaged in study and prayer. They sit cross-legged 
and wear saffron gowns made of the coarsest 
cotton. Their faces are bearded and their feet 
are bare. They appear to be Hindu Sadhus but 
they are Catholic Benedictine monks. Their 
monastery is called the Siluvaigiri Ashram. 
(“Siluvaigiri” means Holy Cross Mount; “Ash- 
ram” means place of retreat.) Local legend says 
that the hill on which the ashram is located was 
dominated for centuries by a devil who rolled 
stones down upon all intruders. Since 1947, when 
the monastery was founded, not a stone has 
rolled. 

Life on the 30 acres of the ashram is simple 
and austere. In addition to studies and prayer, 
there are labors to be done. Bricks are baked, 
cement pipes are made, irrigation ditches are 
dug, medical care is administered to the com- 
munity, rocks are cleared, cows are milked, and 
the grounds are swept. Drinking and bathing 
water is drawn from a well. Cooked tapioca root 
and coffee constitute breakfast; lunch consists of 
boiled rice, lentils, vegetable and buttermilk; 
supper is even simpler. Sweets or puddings are 
forbidden. - 

Siluvaigiri is the dream-in-fulfilment of its 
founder, Philip Kaipanplakal, whose family has 
been Christian for more than 15 centuries. Father 
Philip entered the Carmelites and for six years 
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Father Philip Kaipanplakal 
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studied in Rome and Belgium. He became fasci- 
nated with the Benedictine monasteries which, 
between the 5th and 10th centuries, were islands 
of culture in a Europe that was a sea of wars, 
pestilence and poverty. Impressed with the Bene- 
dictines’ record of conversions, he decided that 
their methods would still be effective in his 
native land. 

In 1936 he returned to India and taught at a 
Carmelite monastery, meanwhile making a thor- 
ough study of Hindu philosophy. In India only 
one per cent of the population is Catholic, and 
Father Philip concluded that a basic weakness of 
Christianity as it was presented in India was 
that it was explained in terms derived from Plato 
and Aristotle. The quest of these two Western 
philosophers was knowledge; Hindu mystics, on 
the other hand, are interested mainly in realiza- 
tion of the soul. Why, Father Philip asked him- 
self, should Christianity be exclusively the prod- 
uct of Western thought and culture? When his 
application for a transfer to the Benedictines 
was approved, he founded the Siluvaigiri Ash- 
ram. (The land was cheap, thanks to the stone- 
rolling devil.) On top of the hill he erected a 
huge concrete cross and beside it a statue of the 
Sacred Heart. Five years later, when Father 
Philip returned from Belgium (where he made 
his novitiate and his profession) he brought to 
Siluvaigiri a wooden cross that had been blessed 
by the Pope. 








Milk is a staple in the monks’ diet. Father Abraham and his brother, Father Philip, 
take a walk in front of the monastery. The water for drinking and irrigation 

is drawn from a well by means of two diesel pumps. Indians from the 

surrounding area come to the monastery to study the monks’ agricultural methods. 
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A guiding principle in the curriculum at the ashram is to teach 
Christianity to the Indians in terms of their own philosophy and their 
own way of life. “India,” Father Philip declares, “welcomes the 
message of Christ but resents the suggestion that its ancient culture is 
inferior to that of the West. Christianity should be divested of Western 
materialist elements and presented in its true form.” He despairs when 
he sees Catholic priests in India’s large cities adopt a higher standard 
of living immediately after their ordination. Some wear shoes that 
cost more than the monthly salary of an Indian laborer. Woman con- 
verts discard their graceful saris for European-style dresses. Boys toss 
off their caps in favor of hats. At Siluvaigiri the priests and novices 
wear saffron. An Indian can’t visualize a holy man dressed in white 
robes. “What is there in the tenets of the Catholic Church which pro- 
hibits a priest from wearing a saffron robe?” the founder asks. The 
Hindu holy man is a vegetarian because he considers meat-eating a 
sin. At-Siluvaigiri there is no meat because in India meat is a luxury. 
Since holy men should renounce, rather than acquire luxuries, Father 
Philip wants to demonstrate to the masses that Catholic holy men are 
also self-sacrificing. 

Although there is some opposition to this general approach from 
missionaries and Westernized Christians, Father Philip finds inspira- 
tion in some earlier examples of his methods. In 1607 Father Robert 
de Nobili, an Italian Jesuit, settled in India and lived like a Hindu. 
He succeeded in making many converts, but he was accused of apostasy. 
Pope Gregory XV vindicated his work by declaring that there was 
nothing objectionable in his methods. Nobili’s successor, Saint John 
Britto, carried on the work, but the Portuguese colonists would not 
tolerate the equality he accorded to the cultures of the East and the 
West. Fifty years ago, Brahmabandhu Upadhya, a Christian evangelist, 
attempted to organize an Indian-style Catholic monastery, but this time 
the Church objected. Disillusioned, Upadhya gave up religion for 
politics. Now that India has gained its independence, more and more 
intellectuals feel that Father Philip’s ideas should be followed and 
that the long-held suspicion that Christian missionaries favored foreign 
rule in India should be completely erased. Father Philip himself ob- 
serves that “If the Church is to survive in India, it is essential that it is 
regarded as an indigenous faith, and its members as patriotic as any 
other class of Indian citizens.” 

The faculty at Siluvaigiri is well-versed both in Western and Indian 
cultures. Father Emmanuel (prior) and Father Dominic (master of 
novices) come from Belgium, but they have adopted Indian customs. 
They are assisted by Father Abraham (Father Philip’s brother) and 
five other Indian monks. Rosaries are said in Malayalam. The laity 
from the neighboring villages is encouraged to carry on the native 
traditions. Girls still decorate their foreheads with colored spots and 
brides prefer threads around their necks to wedding rings.—S. L. 
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Students pray to Our Lady of Fatima in the:shadow of a mountain once thought to be ruled by a stone-rolling devil. 
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A PRIEST MAKES A HOME FOR THE HOMELESS 


On the open range in North Dakota’s Golden Valley County, on 
the western fringe of the Badlands, lies a 960-acre ranch which is home 
to 16 boys who needed a home and a man for whom the ranch is a 
dream come true. 

Father Elwood E. Cassedy’s Home on the Range for Boys actually 
began a little over four years ago in Deadwood, South Dakota, when 
the priest addressed a convention of the Fraternal Order of Eagles and 
told them about his wish to start a country home for boys whose own 
homes were broken or unhappy. A few days later, rancher Ed Lievens of 
Sentinel Butte, North Dakota, read about the speech in the paper. He and 

FOUNDER and Director of Home on his wife were getting on in years, and they had no sons to carry on their 

the Range is Father Elwood Cassedy. ranch for them. Impressed by Father Cassedy and by the importance of 
his dream, Lievens deeded him the ranch. Less than a year later, in 
August of 1950, Father Cassedy and three boys moved into the granary 
on the Lievens place, and Home on the Range was a reality. 





When Father Cassedy and his three young 


companions first took over the Lievens ranch, 
a number of practical, immediate problems con- 
fronted them. First of all, there was no live- 
stock on the place to help make it self-support- 


ing. Someone had to take charge of planting 


and harvesting crops. The buildings had never 
been designed for a boys’ home. And finally, 
Father Cassedy had very little capital. 


Generous neighbors, old friends and friendly 
strangers got together to make his job a good 
deal easier than it would have been had he had 


to face all these difficulties alone. North Da- 
kota’s Lieutenant Governor, Ray Schnell, who 


is also a wealthy livestock dealer, persuaded a 


group of ranchers to donate one registered 


yearling Hereford apiece, and soon Home on 
the Range had a 43-head “Foundation Herd.” 
In his sales ring at nearby Dickinson, Schnell 
staged a cattle auction, for which the cattle 
were donated. The proceeds, totalling over 
$20,000, went to Father Cassedy. Schnell also 
volunteered to act as agricultural advisor for 
the ranch, while Bismarck real estate man Clem 
Casey took charge of building operations. In 
1951 a large, ranch-type residence capable of 
accommodating 40 boys was completed. 


SADDLING UP “Pistol,” Bobby tightens a cinch while 
Clarence waits on “Thunderhead” and Robert watches. 


Meanwhile, back in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
where Elwood Cassedy had started out in life 
as a bank page, his former boss took up a 
collection among bank employees, netting over 
$1,000. The Eagles donated $5,000 (and in 
gratitude the boys named their first calf 
“Eagle”). In Bismarck, Al Klein, manager of 
the Jolly George Bar, collected $1,200 from his 
patrons for their new neighbors, 

Most of the 16 boys now at Home on the 
Range are from the Dakotas and Montana, 
though there are no geographical restrictions 
for applicants, and Father Cassedy has in his 
files applications from all over the country. All 
but one of the boys are Catholics, though re- 
ligion is not the determining factor in selecting 
them, and boys of all races and creeds are wel- 
come. 

Two factors prevent Father Cassedy’s accept- 
ing more of the boys who apply. One is his 
lack of capital; the other is his desire to avoid 
taking in a large number of boys before he is 
able to assimilate them into the group. His 
great aim is to avoid turning Home on the 
Range into an “institution.” He wants it to 
remain what it is now: a place where the boys 
feel at home. 


ROPE TWIRLING is one of Robert’s skills. A 
quiet, steady boy, he often supervises some of the 
younger boys, and is in charge of house chores. 


FEEDING CHICKENS is the job 
of the ranch’s youngest boy, Burt, 
just turned 11. He is watched over 
protectively by all the older boys. 
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ADVICE to take it easier and conserve his energies is 
given by Fr. Cassedy to Paul, who has a rheumatic heart. 


NURSE DECKER inspects an infected eye as 


Burt approaches her in dormitory’s utility room. 


Home on the Range is a home. It is not a school; the boys attend 
grade or high school in Sentinel Butte. It is not a corrective institu- 
tion; the boys are not juvenile delinquents, but simply youngsters 
who need the security, acceptance and love which a genuine family 
atmosphere can give. 

Part of this atmosphere is created by Father Cassedy’s belief 
in giving the boys as much freedom as they can handle. In the eve- 
nings after school is over and the chores have been attended to, they 
are free to ride their horses around the ranch, to gather for bull 
sessions, or to pursue any hobbies that take their fancy. 

But the real heart of Home on the Range is Father Cassedy him- 
self. A warm, outgoing and understanding man, he gives himself to 
the boys completely. His office door always stands open, from early 
morning to late at night, because he can never predict when a young- 
ster will want to talk, to seek advice and counsel. A priest of great 
gentleness and compassion, lie guides the boys by indirection, not 
by dictation. 

To aid him in creating a homelike atmosphere, and in admin- 
istering the home, Father Cassedy has a staff of three. Ranch foreman 
George Dukart, 24, who lives on the property with his wife and 
baby, is young enough so that the boys feel close to him; he is an 
ideal liaison man. Paul Lang is a counsellor, a part-time barber and 
a repairman. Mathilda Decker, a retired nurse, is a combination of 
cook for the boys, secretary for Father Cassedy, and nurse for every- 
one. Faithful, hard-working and kindly, she is a motherly influence 
which many of the boys have sadly missed. 


MASS for the Catholic boys is offered each morning at 6:30 
by Father Cassedy. Serving at the altar here is Danny. 


DANNY SURVEYS THE RANCH 


- DORMIT: 
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DISCUSSION at a 4-H Club meeting centers around who gets 


which horse. Foreman Dukart makes a point as boys listen. 


NEIGHBOR Bud Wilson, a rancher who has come over to 
help with the thrashing, goes over the day’s paper with Kenny. 
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tiGHT) ADJOINS THE STAFF’S QUARTERS. FROM THE BARN (CENTER) A FENCE LEADS TO THE CORRAL. 
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IN TOWN for ice cream at Kenne- 
dy’s Wonder Store in Sentinel Butte 
are Burt, Clarence and Bobby. 


Under George Dukart’s direction, the boys handle the ranch themselves. 
They plant and harvest their own wheat and care for their livestock. On the 
_ranch at the present time are 135 head of cattle, a dozen horses (including 
two work horses), 100 chickens and 10 pigs, plus rabbits, ducks and a goose. 
There is also a constantly fluctuating dog population. (One year, writing a 
Christmas letter to his benefactors, Father Cassedy remarked: “We have five 
dogs. It seems that there must be a lot of homeless dogs.”) From their live- 
stock and their garden the boys raise much of their own meat, vegetables, 
dairy products and eggs. Another of their assets, and it is rare for that part 
of the state, is an orchard. 

The day begins early at Home on the Range. The milkers rise at 5:00. 
When they’ve milked the cows and separated the cream they rouse the others 
at 6:30 for Mass and breakfast. Afterward each boy cleans up his own room 
and then attends to whatever chore he’s been assigned: cleaning, laundry or 
kitchen work. On days when there is no school there are fences to be mended, 
the barn to be cleaned, and general housekeeping details. Work ceases at 4:30 
for clean-up, and at 6:00 the boys are standing behind their chairs for grace 
before supper. After supper, there is a family rosary for the Catholic boys, fol- 
lowed by study, recreation and an early curfew. 

Living together in this way, earning their livelihood from their own land 
and livestock, boys at Home on the Range come to know what it means to 
belong to a family which works together. They also learn the self-reliance and 
the practical skills which will later serve them well. 


MORNING CHORES after breakfast find Bobby cleaning the FILLING IN a ditch housing a pipe to bring water from the 


sinks in the boys’ washroom. Clarence meanwhile mops the stairs. well to the barn, Dukart drives a bulldozer as Don guides him. 
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THRASHING OATS is a job for the ranch crew. Separated DANNY SERVES cookies and punch to Bobby and Kenny of 


grain spills into truck; animal forage is spewed out into a pile. the thrashing crew from the rear seat of Foreman Dukart’s car. 
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At 8:20 every morning from Monday through 
Friday, Sister Mary Mercedita climbs the front 
stairs of Immaculate Conception High School in 
Montclair, New Jersey, on her way to meet the 27 
boys and girls in her homeroom section. From 
8:25 to 8:35 she takes attendance, receives notes 
from parents explaining why their children were 
absent the day before, leads her students in 
morning prayer and in the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. From then until the dismissal bell 
rings she goes about the sometimes-difficult task 
of unravelling for high school sophomores, jun- 
iors and seniors the mysteries of algebra, geom- 
etry and trigonometry and teaching them the 
religious principles on which, she prays God, 
they will base their lives. 

Immaculate Conception is a co-educational 
parish school, embracing kindergarten, elemen- 
tary school and high school. It stands on a 
pleasant, tree-shaded street about two blocks 
from downtown Montclair. To it each morning 
come nearly 900 children, 500 to the grade 
school, 366 to the high school. Most of them are 


Sister Mary Mercedita mounts the steps of Immaculate Conception High School to begin her teaching day. 


from the middle class, the sons and daughters of 
parishioners and of other Catholic families from 
neighboring parishes and towns. Last year the 
high school graduated 64 students. 

Like most schools which reopened in Septem- 
ber, it is over-crowded. State law in New Jersey 
sets a maximum of 35 students to a high school 
class, and at Immaculate Conception this maxi- 
mum is not exceeded, but it is usually reached. 
Proof that the problem will get worse before it 
gets better lies in the fact that last year 300 
grade school boys and girls were enrolled in the 
religion classes held each Sunday at Immaculate 
Conception for pupils attending public schools. 
The vast majority of them were in public schools 
because the Catholic school had no facilities for 
them. 

Almost as far back as she can remember, 
Sister Mercedita has wanted to be a nun. She had 
no difficulty making up her mind about her voca- 
tion. When, as Catherine Moran, she was grow- 
ing up in Jersey City, and later when she was 
day-hopping to the College of St. Elizabeth in 
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Convent Station, her desire to enter the religious life 
was strong and steady, and she was restrained from doing 
so sooner only by the wishes of her parents, who wanted 
their only child to be absolutely sure before she took 
the step. ; 

Biding her time, she took a deeper than average 
interest in her religion, helping her pastor take the parish 
census and participating in the work of the Catholic 
Youth Organization. Immediately after graduating from 
college. in 1944 (with a B.A. in Mathematics), she ob- 
tained her parents’ consent to enter the religious life. 
From grade school through college she had been taught 
by the Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth, whose mother- 
house shares the campus of the college she attended, and 
so it was natural that when Catherine Moran became a 
nun, she chose the congregation she knew best. After a 
brief postulancy (“There were no problems of adjust- 
ment,” she says, “I knew what I wanted”) she was sent 
to St. Charles Borromeo parish in Newark, N. J., where 
she taught mathematics and English. She spent a year’s 
novitiate at the motherhouse, took her final, perpetual 
vows, and arrived at Immaculate Conception in Septem- 
ber of 1947. Since then, in addition to a full Monday-to- 
Friday schedule, she has attended Montclair State Teach- 
ers College in her free time and during the summer, and 
has received her Master’s degree in Mathematics. 

Even though she is comparatively young, Sister Mer- 
cedita can keep a classroom full of bubbling teen-agers 
well under control. Alert, intelligent, quick to joke and 
quick to laugh, she yet has the detachment and dignity 
which command respect and the confident competence 
which instills the desire to learn. 
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Sister Mercedita hears a student’s recitation during 
her first period, a sophomore algebra class. 








| Each class begins with a prayer: 

| “Direct, we beseech Thee, O Lord. 
our actions .. . that every prayer 
and work of ours may begin always 
from Thee and through Thee 
be happily ended.” 








Sister Mercedita’s day begins with 
meditation and morning prayers in the 
chapel. Mass and Communion follow. 
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By the time Sister Mercedita leads her first class in morning prayers 
at 8:37, she has been up over three hours, having risen at 5:15, joined 
the other sisters in the convent chapel for meditation and a 6:30 Mass 
celebrated by one of the pastor’s assistants, put away the vestments and 
straightened up the chapel, and finally had her own breakfast. 

From 8:37 until 2:55 she teaches five 50-minute periods of mathe- 
matics, one of religion, with 45 minutes out for lunch. She has one 
free period on Monday morning, two on Wednesday afternoon, and 
these she looks forward to as opportunities for correcting papers and 
preparing the next day’s classes. She must also prepare for a two-hour 
class in college trigonometry which she teaches to 12 other sisters of 
her congregation every Saturday morning in nearby Newark. Then, 
with the other sisters at Immaculate Conception, she spends an hour 
each Sunday morning teaching religion to seventh-grade Catholic chil- 
dren who attend Montclair’s public schools. 

In addition to being a teacher, Sister Mercedita is a member of 
a religious community. With the 20 other sisters in her convent, she 
follows the congregation’s rule of life, which means prayer, Mass 
and meditation in common, following a fairly rigid time schedule, and 
bearing a hand in the household tasks common in any family. 

After an early supper, followed by an hour of spiritual reading and Pre oe 
evening prayers, she enjoys an hour of recreation, then retires to her With Sister Fredericka, she does the 
room. Unless she has a good bit of class preparation still to do, “lights shopping for the sisters at Tom’s 
out” comes at 9:30. And 5:15 isn’t far away. Super Market around the corner. 


After Mass, Sister Mercedita’s duties 
as sacristan include replacing the 

dust cover over the altar cloth. Three 
times a week she cleans the chapel. 
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Sister Mercedita explains a problem in geometry to a class of 
juniors. Jumpers and blouses worn by the girls are the school uniform. 


With a special electric iron, she 
presses the fluting into the caps 
that are part of her habit. She 
does her own washing, using the 
convent’s washing machine. Twice 
a week, as one of the 

younger Sisters, she takes her 
turn waiting on table. 


On Friday at noon she meets with 
the Sodality officers to plan 

the training of freshmen candi- 
dates. During a free period, she 
corrects assignments in the 
peace of an empty classroom. 








In these two converted stores, the lay volunteers of * 
Harlem’s Friendship House conduct a unique interracial apostolate. 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE CRISIS 


A brief news item reports 
Friendship House’s difficulties. 
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The notice at left, clipped from a 
recent edition of The New York Times, 
announced an emergency: after 15 years 
of hard, heroic service to the Negro 
community of Harlem, Friendship House, 
at 45 West 135th Street, New York City, 
urgently needs $1500 if it is to survive. 

This unique form of Catholic inter- 
racial work was begun in 1938, when 
the Baroness Catherine de Hueck came 
to Harlem at the invitation of the late 
Cardinal Hayes. Her entire material as- 
sets, other than the clothes on her back, 
consisted of a typewriter and $3 in cash. 

Eddie Doherty, the newspaperman 
she was later to marry, described those 
early days in graphic terms. “The New- 
man Clubs had rented an apartment for 
her,” he wrote, “in a building that 
housed only Negroes. But they had for- 
gotten to put any furniture in it. She 


slept on the floor, with The New York 
Times beneath her, and The New York 
Herald Tribune above her, and bedbugs 
and roaches all around her—until her 
poor neighbors donated a cot. She knew 
hunger again, and discouragement, and 
unceasing weariness.” 

In the years since then, other la: 
people who caught the spark of justice 
and compassion struck by the Baroness 
have spread the spirit of Friendship 
House to Chicago, to Washington, D.C.. 
and to Portland, Oregon. Houses in all! 
these cities do tremendous work in 
bringing Christ to the Negro. None o/ 
them is ever very far ahead of its credi- 
tors. This is due not to poor manage- 
ment, but to an open-handed charity 
which spends itself for those who arv 
impoverished in the things of the bodv 
and those of the soul. 





“MARY 
TUDOR” 


. Is my conviction that history is so little read because 

it is so badly written. It is a genuine pleasure, there- 
fore, to report that Mary Tudor, by H. F. M. Prescott 
(Macmillan, $5.00), has been written with the same read- 
able style and the same fine literary craftsmanship that 
made Miss Prescott’s Man on a Donkey such a best-selling 
historical novel. It also bears the stamp of patient, thor- 
ough research which gives it a genuine authority. 

Mary Tudor was the only legitimate daughter of King 
Henry VIII of England, and was therefore Henry’s legiti- 
mate successor to the throne of England, Pushed into 
obscurity by Henry’s marital adventuring, she remained 
in eclipse for most of her adult life. Yet her very existence 
was a reproof to the youthful Edward VI, to whom Henry 
willed the throne, and a political danger to him and his 
Council. So great was their fear of her that they con- 
stantly pressured her to abjure her religion, and even 
sought to deny her the privilege of having the Mass said 
in her private chapel. To Mary’s credit, she resisted, cling- 
ing to her Catholic faith with an amazing tenacity. “The 
root and ground of Mary’s character,” Miss Prescott tells 
us, “. . . was indeed a plain and humble goodness. She 
was a woman to whom God and the world of souls was the 
reality to which everything in the life of the visible world 
must be referred for judgment.” 

When Edward died, having willed his crown to another, 
Mary boldly set up her standard, and to it repaired the 
nobles and commoners who had always regarded her as 
their “undoubted Queen.” They carried the day, and in 
1553 Mary Tudor became Queen Mary I, determined to 
return her country and her people to the practice of 
Catholicism. 

It was not an easy task she faced. Poverty was prevalent 
throughout the realm; religious dissension was rife; her 
enemies were numerous and powerful. She further 
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Mary Tupor, by Hans Holbein the Younger 


alienated her subjects—even many who had no sympathy 
for the religion introduced by Henry—by her determina- 
tion to marry King Philip II, like her mother a Spaniard. 

In this marriage, for which Mary had such high hopes, 
there were to be for her only heartbreak and unhappiness. 
She had never loved any man until Philip, and though 
she was 38 when she married him (he was several years © 
younger), she had reserved for him all the passion of 
her Tudor nature, pent up so long during the hidden, 
harried years. She looked to him to take from her shoul- 
ders the weight of ruling, to make for her the wise, 
incisive decisions which the times so desperately required, 
but which she was unable to make. “Her chief interests,” 
her biographer relates, “were those of a very ordinary 
woman—namely, people, clothes, and babies. . . . Sim- 
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A Helpful Guide for 
students of Literature 
_and everyone interested 


in books.... 


Norms for 
the Novel 


BY HAROLD C. GARDINER, S. J. 
Literary Editor of AMERICA 


A book-length discussion of 


the principles by which fiction 
may be judged. 


e@ There are two problems that face 
the professional critic of the novel 
and the amateur critic, who is the 
reader. If the novel deals with moral 
problems—and any serious novel 
does—what are the norms for moral 
evaluation? Further, apart from the 
moral evaluation, how shall the crit- 
ic judge the novel simply as a work 
of art? Are these two sets of criteria 
independent? Do they influence one 
another? What should one expect 
to gain from reading novels? 


These and other questions are 
treated by Father Gardiner in 
Norms for the Novel, which is a 
greatly expanded and revised edi- 
tion of his well-known booklet, 
Tenets for Readers and Reviewers, 
first issued in 1942. 


Though the bulk of Father Gar- 
ciner’s discussion deals with the 
modern novel, the reader will find 
here a body of principles which will 
help deepen his appreciation of any 
creative literature. The book may 
well be called a seminarium, a 
“seed-bed” of fruitful ideas on cre- 
ative reading. 


192 pages $2.00 
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plicity and sincerity were fundamen- 
tal in her character. . . . She was 
unwaveringly loyal to people and 
things she loved; she was stubborn 
because she had little or no imagina- 
tion, an anxious, exact honesty of in- 
tention, and a great hatred of deci- 

To Philip, however, the marriage 
was no love match, but a mere politi- 
cal maneuver. He did not return her 
love, and when it become apparent 
she could not give him an heir he left 
England, never to return—despite the 
most abject and piteous entreaties 
from his Queen. 

Miss Prescott does not completely 
absolve Mary from the responsibility 
for the persecution of heretics, 277 of 
whom were burned at the stake dur- 
ing four years of her reign, nor does 
she sympathize with it. Yet she makes 
two very strong points which should 
temper the revulsion of 20th century 
Americans, for whom freedom from 
religious persecution is an accepted 
birthright. One is to cite the fact that, 
unfortunately, in the 16th century 
such persecution was usual for here- 
tics, and that “What Catholic sover- 
eigns did to Protestants, Protestants 
did to Anabaptists.” Miss Prescott‘s 
second defense of the “bloody Mary” 
of Protestant tradition is to point out 
that many of the English Protestant 
leaders were not content to demand 
mere religious freedom; by fair 
means and foul they conspired to pull 
down the Queen from her throne. 

In her last years, unable to realize 
her dream of seeing Englishmen re- 
united to the Church, deserted by 
Philip and seriously ill with a chronic 
case of dropsy, Mary lived to see “all 
she intended utterly unfulfilled.” It 
was a tragic end to a sad reign. It is 
the chief virtue of Miss Prescott’s 
biography that she makes this sad- 
ness—and the reasons for it—very 
real for her reader. At the end we 
understand not only the tragedy of 
Queen Mary I, but the shattered 
hopes of the woman Mary Tudor, 
who intended so much and saw so 
little accomplished. 


—RosertT L. REYNOLDS 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


Norms FoR THE NoveEL, by Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. (America Press, $2.00), 
is the result of controversy and discus- 
sion caused by various reviews of the 
author’s in the columns of America. 
Father Gardiner points out that once a 


| novelist tries to get behind the social 
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story of a 
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fought for 
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Mary Tudor 


by H.F.M. Prescott 


the author of The Man on a Donkey 


“If there is one historical figure 
who has been for ages in need 
of revaluation, it is Mary Tudor. 
Miss Prescott’s clear and vivid 
‘style enhance this revision of 
history’s one-sided verdict that 
Mary truly deserved the epithet 
of ‘Bloody.’ The religious con- 
troversies are admirably handled, 
but it is the character of Mary 
revindicated which gives this 
book its real stature.” — HaroLp 
C. Garpiner, S. J., Literary 
Editor, America. 

439 pages $5.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 

The cards shown on pages 40 through 
43, as well as many others, may be ob- 
tained directly from the sources listed 
below. Some of these cards are also 
being sold in book and religious goods 
stores and in some department stores. 
The various suppliers will give you a 
list of their outlets in your area. 

Art Institute of Chicago: c/o Mu- 
seum Store, Chicago 3, IIl. 

Berliner & McGinnis: Nevada City, 
Calif. 

Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy.. 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 

Carillon Press: 91-40 Lamont Ave.. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Community Arts: Box 1854, Chicago 
90, Til. 

Mariart: 486 E. 141st St., Bronx 54, 
NY. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Fifth 
Ave. at 82d St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Pio Decimo Press: Box 53, Baden 
Sta., St. Louis 15, Mo. 

Sower Press: Matawan, N. J. 





facade of human behavior and attempts 
to give the “whys” of human action, he 
is treading on moral grounds, and con- 
sequently he is involved with religious 
problems. The cardinal principle in lit- 
erary criticism, according to Father 
Gardiner, is what is to be judged is the 
book and not the author. The author is 
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faced with the problem of recognizing 
sin as sin, but over and above that, 
especially with such authors as Sigrid 
Undset, Graham Greene and Francois 
Mauriac, the bigger problem is how sin 
is to be presented in the novel and how 
far the writer can go in portraying it. 


Are WE Really Teacuinc RELIcION?, 
by F. J. Sheed (Sheed and Ward, 75¢), 
is a 35-page pamphlet formed of a talk 
to the Teaching Nuns of Ireland and a 
Note “On Teaching the Key Doctrines.” 
Mr. Sheed undercuts to fundamentals, 
packs his writing with aphorisms. The 
power of his demand lies in the power 
of dogma, the terror of love. 

“Is it a matter of anguish,” he asks, 
“that fellow human beings should be 
starved of the gifts of truth.and life that 
Christ wanted them to have?” And to 
the teacher he says, “The love of God 
cannot be taught with a snarl or a 
sneer; and if the love of God is not 
taught religion is not.” And again: 
“The teacher in the Religion class is 
not exactly there as a schoolmistress, 
she is there as a maturer member of the 
Catholic Church, trying to convey, to 
less mature members, just what treas- 
ures the Church has.” 

The logical unity, the internal rhythm 
informing this work can’t be indicated 
by quotes. It’s Mr. Sheed at his incisive 


best—demanding our attention, insist- 
ing, questioning, awakening. Ultimately 
and inevitably, the substance of his 
message is: “Come back to these things 
—what God is, what man is, what 
Christ our Lord is, what union is— 
union with God in Christ.” 


Tue Hitt or Devi (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., $4) is E. M. Forster’s non-fictitious 
description of the background against 
which he wrote the great novel, A 
Passage to India. Devi (residence of 
the Goddess) overlooks the tiny Indian 
state of Dewas, “the oddest corner of 
the world, outside of Alice’s Wonder- 
land,” where the author served as pri- 
vate secretary to the Maharajah. From 
a member of this fabulous court, who 
dressed as an Indian and rode ele- 
phants, we get a vivid picture of a Gil- 
bert. and Sullivan empire within a 
colony within an empire. 

The book consists of letters which 
Forster wrote to England during his 
stay at Dewas, along with an explana- 
tory essay that unifies them and brings 
them up to date. Though Mr. Forster is 
preoccupied with the Maharajah, who 
was indeed a colorful and charming 
person, the descriptions of the cere- 
monies and customs at the Palace are 
the most interesting. On Christmas 
morning, 1912 (the morning after Fors- 


ter’s arrival in Dewas), he wrote, “I 
had tea and toast at seven, brought to 
the tent. Then a procession arrived 
from the palace—a man with streamers 
led it, and 14 servants followed, each 
carrying a large metal plate under an 
embroidered coverlid. The first plate 
was filled with candied sugar, monkey 
and pistachio nuts and pudding-sul- 
tanas; the second held fruit and vege- 
tables; the third. . . .” 

The army consisted of “80 cavalry, 
70 foot and 60 irregulars, also 14 guns 
(2 of them are sometimes fired). In the 
evening the band plays. It numbers at 
least ten and is therefore an important 
part of the national forces.” 

After a long discussion of religion 
with the Maharajah. Forster wrote, “I 
think I see what he means—if you be- 
lieve that the universe was God’s con- 
scious creation you are faced with the 
fact that he has consciously created 
suffering and sin, and this the Indian 
refuses to believe. We are either put 
here intentionally or unintentionally, 
and it raises fewer difficulties if we sup- 
pose it was unintentionally.” Though 
The Hill of Devi treats seriously the 
struggle for power in India, and re- 
proaches the West for its chauvinism 
and Britain for its officialdom, it is 
basically a charming observation of a 
charming and exotic community. 
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To help you realize your desire to send 
cards this year which depict some as- 
pect of the great mystery of Christ’s 
birth, Berliner & McGinnis offers you 
five distinctively different subjects, 
tastefully executed by skilled artists. 


»A MERRY 
« GH RISF 
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All cards are done in attractive colors on 
high quality paper and are provided with en- 
velopes. No. 45 and No. 104 are blank on the 
inside for your own message, whereas the 
other cards have a message which is simple 
and pertinent. All of the cards are French-fold. 


No. 23, 45 & 104 are boxed, 25 cards to a 


Please send me: 








45 


box @ $2.50. No. 18 is boxed 12 cards to a 
box @ $1.80. No. 76 is packaged 10 cards in 
a cellophane pack @ 75¢. 


If your Church Goods Dealer, Stationer or 
Book Stére cannot supply you with these 
cards, order directly from us by using the 
handy coupon below. 


An easy and delightful 
way to teach the chiidren 
about the ificance of 
Christ’s co 4 e 
our ‘Advent 
lanatory 
‘ou_ the 


___Boxes No. 18 @ $1.80 Boxes No. 45 @ $2.50 Boxes No. 104 @ $2.50 
___Packs No. 76 @75¢ —__Boxes No. 23 @ $2.50 Advent Houses @ 50¢ 


couse. 
leafiet 

story 

seven windows 


Name Total order. $ 





Address. Mailing charge 





Enclosed is $ 





City & State 


make em 
aware of the com- 


aware of the com- BERLINER & MCGINNIS, Publishers :: Nevada City, California 


NOVEMBER, 1953 




























































MOVIES 


THE FIRST MOTION picture made with 
the new Cinemascope process differs 
from its conventional Hollywood pred- 
ecessors. It is projected on a much 


the only difference. A few more feet 
of screen to the left and right can 
make a movie bigger, but not neces- 
sarily better, and what the movie in- 
dustry needs and the movie audience 
wants are better movies. 

The Robe is a story about some 
people who crucified Christ, and about 
some others who loved Him. It is about 
Romans and slaves and soldiers and 
peasants and emperors some two thou- 
sand years ago. All this should and 
could make a great picture, but as in 
the case of previous Hollywood extrava- 
ganzas that pretended to deal with re- 
ligious themes, The Robe is not a great 
picture. 

It is big, it is expensive, it is in 
Technicolor. It has handsome heroes 
and beautiful women. It has duels and 
chases and large crowd scenes. In fact 
every scene is a production number. 
Yet, somehow from that wide screen, 
trom the midst of all that sweeping 
motion, very little meaning emerges. 
With the exceptions of the actual cruci- 
fixion scene and the beautiful rendi- 
tion of Miriam’s song, the religious 
spirit is swamped by swashbuckling 
heroics or “atmosphere” sequences. The 
story of The Robe is weak to begin 
with, and is further weakened by an 
unending series of “plot” interruptions 
evidently calculated to remind us that 
Hollywood can out-do anything, includ- 
ing history and the Bible. The 20th 
Century Fox picture employs Richard 
Burton, Jean Simmons, Victor Mature 
and Michael Rennie to play the lead- 
ing roles. Needless to say, there’s a 
“cast of thousands.” 


A GIFTED AND comparatively unknown 
trio of movie-makers found a gifted 
and completely unknown Brooklyn kid 
(Richie Andrusco) at Coney Island. 
They gave him a pocketful of change 
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wider screen. That is the difference, 


and told him to have a good time. The 
camera followed Richie up and down 
the boardwalk, in and out of the mid- 
way, and all around the beach. The 
result is Little Fugitive (produced for 
what is, by Hollywood standards, a 





pocketful of change). One of the most 
unusual films ever made in the United 
States, it was the only American film 
to win the Silver Lion Award at the 
Venice Film Festival. The picture has 
no “stars” or “sex” or “sets,” no tech- 
nicolor or 3-D or Cinemascope, not 
even a symphonic orchestra serving 
mood on the sound track. It does have 
Richie Andrusco, and that is enough. 

The story line is another departure 
from the Hollywod recipe. It is simple 
and believable. A little boy runs away 
from home when his friends, as a gag, 
tell him he killed his brother. He finds 
refuge among the sweltering masses at 
Coney Island (the real Coney Island, 
garbage and all), where he rides the 
rides, plays the games, and eats like a 
little pig. Eventually his very-much- 
alive brother finds him and takes him 
home. 

Richie Andrusco is already being 
hailed as the greatest child star since 
Shirley Temple—a dubious tribute, 
since Shirley Temple never played the 
part of a child. (She was a sort of 
musical quiz kid whose talents con- 
sisted of imitating the antics of adults. 
Her fans used to say, “What an ex- 
traordinary child.”) Richie Andrusco 
is an ordinary child, but no child is 
really ordinary (in the adult mind) 


THE ROBE features a wide, wide screen 


and a story a la Hollywood. 


and no situation is ordinary (in a 
child’s mind). Richie’s gift is his abil- 
ity to make us see this. 

Little Fugitive, a Joseph Burstyn re- 
lease, was written, directed, photo- 
graphed and produced by Ray Ashley, 
Morris Engel and Ruth Orkin. 


ALTHOUGH THE CAMERA is focused on 
an adult, Little Boy Lost is the story of 
a search for another boy in another 
country. Bing Crosby portrays an 
American foreign correspondent on a 
Paris assignment at the outbreak ‘of 
World War II. He marries a French 
girl and they have a son. The war 
separates them and the Nazis kill the 
young mother for her part in the Re- 
sistance. What happened to the little 
boy is a mystery, and the correspondent 








follews the flimsiest clues in his franti: 
effort to solve it. 

Bing Crosby is a fine entertainer 
but he isn’t the versatile actor whic! 
the role of the correspondent calls for 
Happily, he gets a chance to sing : 
few songs, in French and English, an: 
he sings them well. Christian Fourcade 
as the little boy, is very convincing 
With his ill-fitting clothes and skinn: 
legs and painfully serious expression. 
he reminds us that children continu: 
to pay for our wars. Claude Dauphir 
rounds out the cast in this Paramoun' 
picture.—STANLEY LEVINE 
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one-year Christmas gift 
subscriptions for only 





No, they re not fleeing from wolves... 


For Christmas give the present that lasts 
a full year—twelve big issues of JUBILEE. 
Starting now you can take advantage of 
the special low gift rate available only 
during the Christmas season. 

JUBILEE, with its broad sweep of sub- 
jects, makes a perfect gift—a Christian 
gift—for almost anyone of your relatives, 
friends or business acquaintances, young 
and old. 

The minimum order at this special rate 


is 3 one-year subscriptions for only $10. 


Additional subscriptions are $3.35 each 
(or $10 for any additional group of three). 
This offer is good only in the United 
States and possessions. For Canadian and 


“10 





They're hurrying to take advantage of 
JUBILEE’s big 3-for-$10 Christmas offer 


Latin American gifts add $1 for each sub- 
scription. : 

We will send a handsome gift card in 
your name, timed to arrive right before 
Christmas. 

To order, use the form at left. You may 
write additional names and addresses on 
separate sheets of paper and enclose them 
in the post-paid envelope. Be sure that all 
information is clearly written. Please indi- 
cate how you want the gift card filled out. 

Payment must be enclosed; we cannot 
handle billed orders at this special rate. 

(Note: this offer does not include Class 
A stock. Charter stock packages remain 
at $5 each.) 








Ir WAS AN APRIL NIGHT and the Marines, near Pan- 
munjom, were under heavy attack. In one of E 
Company’s machine gun emplacements, Corporal 
Duane Dewey and his assistant gunner lay on the 
ground, wounded. A Navy Medical corpsman was 


giving them aid. 
Out of the Dark, Out of the darkness, and into the group, lobbed 


a live Red grenade. Although he was already seri- 
ously wounded, and in intense pain, Corporal 
Dewey pulled the aid man to the ground, shouted 


da Red (Grenade phos! oy other Marine and threw himself 


“I’ve got it in my hip pocket, Doc!” he yelled. 
Then it exploded. By smothering the blast with his 
own body, Corporal Dewey had saved his comrades’ 
lives. 

“Now that I’m back in civilian life,” says Cor- 
poral Dewey, “I sometimes hear people talk as 
though stopping Communism is a job only for our 
armed forces and the government. Believe me, it’s 
a job for you and me, too. And one way we can 
both do that job is to make our country stronger by 
making our own families more secure—through sav- 
ing and investing in United States Defense Bonds. 
Bonds are real protection—for my money!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% inter- 
est, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. Also. 
all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning—at the 
new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing in U.S. 
Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds’ 








